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CQUALLY EOOENTIA 


for RELIABLE PROTECTION 
against FIRE, BURGLARY and OTHER HAZARDS 


AUTOMATIC ALARM 
SYSTEMS 
scientifically engineered, 
skillfully manufactured 
and 
expertly 
installed 


wrt 





Regular 
inspections, 


tests and 


complete maintenance 


by specially 
trained 


technicians 


...and you on ALL with ADT 


When you install a protective system, it must be kept in perfect 
operating condition at all times. Even though your fire or burglar 
alarm equipment is well designed, carefully manufactured and 
properly installed, it can be no better than the attention and care 
it receives. 

Every ADT Protection System receives regular, specialized 
attention to assure that it is constantly in readiness to operate in 
emergency. The value of such maintenance measures is evident in 
the enviable record of service supplied year after year to over 
65.000 commercial and industrial establishments and other prop- 
erties in approximately 2,000 municipalities from coast to coast, 
and to highly important security systems used by more than 30 
Government agencies in upward of 300 locations. 

Only ADT has the extensive facilities. trained personnel and 
years of experience to give your property, profits and employees’ 
jobs the security they deserve. 


Controlled Companies of 





The following ADT Automatic Protection 
Services can be combined to give you bet- 
ter protection at lower cost. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATER- 
FLOW ALARM SERVICE — for sprinklered 
properties. 

AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION AND 
ALARM SERVICE—for unsprinklered 
properties. 

PREMISES BURGLAR ALARM — for doors, 
windows, walls, ceilings and other points 
of entry. 

TELAPPROACH — for safes. 
PHONETALARM — for vaults. 

HEATING AND INDUSTRIAL PROCESS 
SUPERVISION. 


AN ADT SPECIALIST WILL EXPLAIN HOW THESE SERVICES CAN BE APPLIED TO 
PROTECT YOUR PROPERTY MORE EFFECTIVELY. CALL OUR LOCAL SALES OFFICE 
OR WRITE TO OUR EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
A NATIONWIDE ORGANIZATION 
Executive Office: 155 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N. Y. 
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In this space last month, President Woodson was referred t is the secon 
head of a state police force to head the |ACP Don Leonard f Michigar 
1941-42) having been the first Thi 
was a confusing statement; in that 


did not include two presidents who wer 
directors of state departments of publi 
afety, wh served the IACP with 

tinction: Colonel Homer W. Garrison 
1948-49) and T P 
Sullivan 1946 47 Thu 
there have been four state law enforce 
ment administrators in the roster of 47 
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Our Own Staff 
Seruices rtqgency 


This is the meaning of the creation of our TACP 
Field Service Division this vear. We now have an 
agency within our own prolessional organization, 
capable of providing professional stall services in all 
areas of police activity. 


We have had such an agency in the area of traffic 
since 1936, when our Trallic Division was established 
in Evanston, Illinois. This organization has provid 
ed services related to traffic policing to hundreds 
of police departments in American cities, counties, 
and states, and in foreign countries during the years 
of its existence. It has enabled us to improve ow 
knowledge of motor vehicle traflic, and to improve 
the effectiveness of our programs for dealing with 
it. As a result, we have been able to save lives and 
sulfering and to increase efficiency of movement on 
our streets and highways. 


Phe chiels of police and the departments that have 
benefited trom the work of the ‘Trafhe Division 
can attest to the values of the kind of services it of- 
fers. It is fully equipped to make long range studies 
of the traffic problems we lace in our own com- 
munities, and of our programs of enforcement and 
supervision then to advise with us on ways of 
improving what we are doing, and to provide actual, 
on-the-spot assistance in installing new techniques 
and procedures. 


Phe ‘Traffic Division is now part of the new 
Field Service Division, by action of the TIACP Board 
of Officers and Executive Committee. ‘This action 
makes it possible for us now to request and get 
the best possible professional services, without going 
outside of our own prolessional organization, in all 


areas of polite e concern, 


Most of us have growing problems in reporting 
and records, in personnel selection and assignment, 
in beat layout, in administration and supervision 
and, of course, the special problems of traffic, which, 
along with all our other concerns, are getting worse 
every day. If we are very fortunate, our departnents 
are well enough budgeted to have specialized. staffs 
to study these problems continuously. If we are not 
that fortunate, some of us try to make a_ special 
project out of each of these problems occasionally to 
see if we can’t do something about it. Maybe we get 
the mayor or the governor or the city council or 
the legislature to hire somebody to make a_ study. 
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By COL. CHARLES W. WOODSON, JR. 
President of the [ACP and Super- 
intendent, Virginia State Police 
Richmond, Virginia 


We wind up with a large report on what's wrong, 
but without the stalf to do anything about it. 


No matter what the special circumstances within 
our department are, chances are we could use som 
help on almost any one of these problems. Ow 
situation mav be the usual one in which we know 
what has to be done, but we just simply don’t hav 
the staff time to take from the evervday duties of all 
our men. We're overloaded already! It is precisely to 
meet this need and to meet it in all areas, not 
just traffic that the Field Service Division was 
founded this year. We have needed such an agency 
lor many years. Now we have it! IACP Rule XVII 


now reads, in part, as follows: 


Phere shall be a Field Service Division 
of the Association which shall be located in Wash 
ington, D. C. 
ice Division shall be to: 


The functions of the Field Ser 


(a) Conduct studies and surveys of the organiza 
tion, operation, and administration olf state, 
county, municipal, or other governmental po 
lice agencies or any units thereof, upon con 
tract. 

(b) Prepare reports of such studies and surveys 
and submit them to the contracting govern 
mental agencies with specific and detailed 
recommendations for the reorganization ol 
such departments or any units thereof and im 
provements in their operation and adminis 
tration if and when warranted. 

(c) Provide technical assistance to such contract 
ing governmental agencies in the implemen 
tation of the recommendations as may be a 
ceptable to them and to cooperate in the train 
ing of police personnel of those governmental 
agencies in the techniques of such improved 
operation and administration. 


It is of the greatest importance that we have such 
services available to us “from within the ITACP.” 
hus there is no vested interest in “getting credit” 
for the agency performing the services, only in serving 
the best interests of chiefs of police and their d 
partments. 


At the recent annual conference of the IACP in 
New York City, Ray Ashworth, director of our new 
Field Division, set forth the essentials of the method 
to be used in providing assistance to a police de 
partment. He said: 
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“At the request of the Chief of a police depart 
ment we will provide the following services: 


1. Survey and recommend changes for an entire 
department or any unit thereof. 


a. Assist in the installation of recommended 


changes and train the necessary personnel. 


2. Provide our personnel or obtain part-time pei 
sonnel to assist a Chief in solving a problem in a 
specific area of responsibility. Fon example, assume 
a situation in which a Chiel is not satisfied with the 
distribution of his available manpower by time o1 
area. The Chief does not have time to personally do 
the detail work necessary to resolve this problem and 
feels his staff either is not qualified or cannot spare 
the time from day-to-day operational commitments. 
He could employ the Field Service Division to do the 
staff work necessary and issue the resulting changes 
in his own name to his department. The IACP 
Field Service Division in this kind of case would 
issue no report in its own name, unless the Chief so 
desired. It is hoped that this method will be much 
more favorably received than the survey type of work. 
It can be applied to all kinds of police responsibility, 


including traffic and training. 


3. After approval and consent of the Chief con 
cerned and by direction of the Board of Officers, the 
Field Service Division will send representatives to a 
police department to inspect its crime reporting sys 
tem for the purpose of determining whether it con 
forms to the uniform crime reporting system of this 
\ssociation. A copy of the report will be given to the 
departmental Chief and copies sent to the Board of 
Officers, IACP, for such disposition as they may de 


termine.” 


Mr. Ashworth went on to say: “Except for records 
inspection service, which must be provided without 
charge, all other services will be on a reimbursable 
basis which will include travel and living expenses 


plus salary and a small overhead charge.” 


The cost factor in obtaining the services of ow 
new Field Service Division is thus much better than 
it could be in hiring the services of any outside 
agency. The costs are about the same as they would 
be if a department were to hire its own staff to pet 
form the required functions. The big difference 
is that the staff of the Field Service Division is de 
voting its full time to the study of these problems. It 
can provide you and your department with the best 
available knowledge and techniques, operating as if 
it were, in fact, a permanent staff agency in your 


department. 


If you have specilic questions about the functions 
and purposes of the IACP Field Service Division, and 
how. it operates to prov ide these complete services, 
send them to Field Service Division, 910 17th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Caldwell Heads Traffic Institute 


Bernard R. Caldwell 
has been named director 
ol the ‘Trafhic Institute 
Division of the Trans- 
portation Center, North- 
western University, in 
kvanston, Ill. Caldwell 
was commissioner of the 
California Highway Pa 
trol until his retirement 
last March, and headed 
the LACP State and Pro- 
vincial Section as its 





general chairman just 
prior to his leaving ac- 


B. R. Caldwe ll 


live police service. 

He began his career in the Los Angeles Police 
Department. Promoted through ranks of sergeant, lieu- 
tenant, captain and inspector, he became deputy chiet 
in 1941 and assumed command of the city’s newly 
centralized traflic bureau. Under his administration 
of the bureau, Los Angeles won first’ place among 
cities of its population group in the national traffic 
safety contests of 1949, 1950 and 1951. The citv also 
received first place awards in trafic law enforcement 
competition sponsored by the ITACP for the same 
years. He was appointed commissioner of the Califor 
nia Highway Patrol in 1955, and continued his efforts 
for improved trafic law enlorcement, resulting In 
reduction of the state’s death rate in patrolled areas 


despite increased traffic volumes 


\s a graduate of the Institute, the Commissioner 
is returning to familiar surroundings when he assumes 
duties as administrative head, effective January 15. 
He is a member of the 1957-58 class in traflic police 
administration, attending on a tellowship provided 
by the Kemper Foundation for ‘Traffic Safety. In 
1950 he was named winner of the Foundation’s first 
award to an Institute graduate “lor outstanding con- 
tributions to traffic safety and better understanding 


between citizens and their police.” 


\ member of the [ACP since 1945, Commissioner 
Caldwell was elected general chairman of the IACP 
State and Provincial Section for the year 1958-59, 
but resigned upon leaving active police service. He 
was chairman of the [ACP ‘Trathic Committee in 1956, 
1957 and 1958, and has served as a member of various 


other standing committees of the Association. 


His appointment to head Northwestern’s ‘Traffic 
Institute has received the enthusiastic endorsement 
of leaders of national organizations concerned with 
motor vehicle traffic safety. Among those commenting 
on the appointment was Colonel C. W. Woodson, Jr., 
president of the IACP and superintendent of the 
Virginia State Police. “Mr. Caldwell steps into a 
new stage olf an already fine carcer,”” he said, “during 
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which he will certainly add many new accomplish- 
ments. By this appointment the Trathic Institute, 
which has made such substantial contributions to the 
improvement of official programs in motor vehicie 
traffic, guarantees that it will continue its services in 
this field at a high level of excellence.” 


FBI Authority Extended 


Phe FBI's jurisdiction under the Federal Bank 
Robbery and Incidental Crimes Statute has been ex 
panded to include investigations of robberies, burg 
laries and larcenies against. Federal Credit Unions, 
as well as against the specified types of banks and 
savings and loan associations which previously were 


covered by Federal legislation. 


\ccording to FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover, a law 
enacted by Congress in September, 1959, gives the 
FBI authority to investigate offenses involving any 
of the more than 9,000 Federal Credit Unions across 
the Nation. Mr. Hoover said that since 1949 the FBI 
has been responsible for investigating embezzlements 
and related crimes by officers and employees of these 


Institutions. 


Commenting upon the continued rise in violations 
ol the Federal Bank Robbery and Incidental Crimes 
Statute, the FBI Director noted that these offenses 
increased 43 per cent in 1958 to reach an alltime 
high of 704. “However, barring a sharp reversal ol 
the present trend, there will be a total of approxi 
mately 800 violations this year,” he said. 


During the first eight months of 1959, a total of 
533 such crimes—including 310 robberies, 163 burg 
laries and 60° larcenies—were committed. This is 
nearly 14 per cent over the number recorded from 
January through August of 1958," Mr. Hoover re 


vealed. 


Criminal Law Conference 


\ series of conferences and lectures relating to the 
theme, “Preservation of a Free Society under Law,” 
is being scheduled by Northwestern University School 
of Law in 1960 in observance of its 100th anniversary. 
First in the 1960 series is an International Conference 
on Criminal Law Administration, February 19-20. 

With the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation, 
the Law School will bring to the United States for 
this Criminal Law Administration Conference lawyers 
and law professors from Canada, England, France, 
Germany, Israel, Italy, Japan and Norway. 

Subjects to be discussed are police practices and 
policies regarding on-the-street detention, questioning 
and frisking of suspected persons, and police arrest 
privileges in general; police intcrrogation privileges 
and limitations, the exclusionary rule with respect 
to illegally seized evidence; and the concept of the 
privilege against self-incrimination. 
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McENNIS ACCEPTS NEW POSITION 


Leonard J. McEnnis, Jr., of Skokie, Illinois, bette: 
] 


known to [ACP members as “Mac,” has accepted 
position ol director ol 


public relations lor the 


Insurance Institute lor 
Highway Salety, Presi 
dent Russell I. Brown 


has announced 


\icknnis iveteran 

’! years in the tralli 
safety field, assumed 
sponstibilits tor deve 
ment and tunctionin 
the Institute s public 
tLiOns program 


ar idquarters 17 I 1] 


Stre | \V\ \ isl 

L. J. McEnnis, Jr. et, N. W., W 
From April, 1940, until June, 1959, McEnni 

in publications and public information capaci 

with the Northwestern University Tralfic Instit 

and the IACP Traffic Division in Evanston, Ilinois 


He earned the commendation and friendship 
police officials from all areas in his elfective h 
dling of information and pre liaison work at 
18 annual LACP Contlerences held during this period 
When the ‘Traffic Institute was made a_ division 
ol Northwestern’s ‘Transportation Center and the 


IACP Traffic Division was moved to Washington 
he was named director of public relations for th 
Center. Prior to joining the staff at the Traffic In 
stitute, he was on the publicity staff of the National 
Safety Council in Chicago from December, 1935, to 


\pril, 1940. 


He is a native of Houston, ‘Vexas, and a graduate 
ol the School of Journalism, University of Missouri 
In 1934-35 he was a reporter and rewrite man on 
the old Herald-Post in Louisville, Ky. During World 
War II he served in the Navy and holds the rank 
of commander in the Naval Reserve He is 47, 
married and has three children 


The Insurance Institute for Highway Safety was 
) 


established early this vear by 532 casualty insurance 
companies to help cut traffic accidents 


James R. Barrett, Albany, New York, has been 
elected president of the Association of State and 
Provincial Safety Coordinators. He is chief of the 
Police and Traffic Safety Bureau of the New York 
State Division of Safety. Other officers elected ar¢ 
Lt. Neil Boyd, safety director, Wyoming Highway Pa 
trol, first vice president; Robert A. Campbell, coo! 
dinator, Illinois Division of ‘Traffic Safety, second 
vice president, and Capt. Robert B. King, head of 
the Traffic Safety Division, Virginia State Police, 
secretary-treasurer, 
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“Ve Poltce of 
“lhe NUethervlauds 


(Editor's Note: This ts the elehth in a series of 
articles describing the civilian police forces of 
various European countries. This article was 
prepared at the request of THE POLICE CHIE , 
under the USAREUR Provost Marshal. General 
Penaat CX presses his appreciation to Major VW. 
M. Rehorst of the Netherlands State Police whe 
provided material for this article. He also ex 
presses appreciation to Major W. H. Van Balle 
goijen de Jong of the State Police and My. J. M. 
Martens, Chief of the Tilburg Traffic Police, 
for then cooperation in discussing various as 
pects of the Netherlands police system.) 


The Netherlands, a constitutional monarchy, is 
bounded on the north and west by the North Sea, on 
the east by Germany and on the south by Belgium. 
Witha population of over 10,000,000 the Netherlands 
has an area of 13,202 square miles and is politically 
divided into eleven provinces, which are in turn 
divided into 1,014 communes or municipalities. Each 
province has an elected representative body presided 
over by a Royal Commissioner appointed by th 
Crown and each commune has a locally elected Coun 
cil and a Burgomaster (mayor) also appointed by 
the Crown. Except for the larger municipalities, these 
political subdivisions do not have their own police 
forces but depend rather on the state police. Areas of 
responsibility for state police units tend to follow 
local administrative boundaries. 


Chis small land of canals and flowers is a great 
trading center with its bustling port cities lying 
athwart the Rhine River at the gateway of the con 
tinent. Although a highly developed industrial na- 
tion, the Netherlands depends upon agriculture both 
for home consumption and foreign income. 

lo provide police protection for their unique land, 
the Dutch have devised a police system which, while 
resembling the French police organization, maintains 
its own individuality. Predominately a national police 
force in character, the Dutch have managed to retain 
some local controls, particularly in their municipal 
police forces. 


HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 

The Netherlands police system has been influenced 
by its powerful French neighbor to the south. ‘This 
influence dates back to Napoleonic times when the 
brother of the great Corsican, Louis Bonaparte, ruled 
the Netherlands for a time as King. 

In 1848, the Municipality Act established the 
ground work for the present system. The State Police 
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had been established in an earlie period by royal 
decree and the 1848 law established the basis for city 
police forces. The city police forces were made, how- 
ever, subservient to the state or national police force. 

The National Police Decree of 1935 attempted to 
clarify the authority of the state or national police 
as opposed to that of the municipal police and re- 
mained in effect until 1945 

In 1948, while the Nazi conquerors were occupying 
the country, the Netherlands police system was again 
reorganized by decree. Under this police organization 
decree, the police became an independent and centra- 
lized institution under the direction of the Ministry 
of Justice and police operations were centralized un- 
der the national government through a_ Director 
General of Police. ‘The police of larger cities (Ams- 
terdam, Rotterdam, The Hague, Utrecht, Haarlem, 
Groningen, Eindhaven and Arnheim) were federal- 
ized and these cities became a state police responsi- 
bility. A police president as the state authority in 
each city took over the direction of the police. 

In the remaining municipalities, the direction of 
the police was left to the Burgomaster (mayor) who 
employed municipal police and in some cases military 
police. 

Under the 1943 decree, for police purposes the 
country was organized into 5 divisions, each with a 
divisional police president. ‘These divisions were 
directed by state police authorities from Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, Groningen, Eindhaven and Arnheim. The 
decree of 1943 also created a Central Criminal In- 
vestigation Department which was divided into aliens, 
identification and criminal investigation branches. 


After the liberation of the Netherlands by the 
\llies, a police law of 1945 tackled the old task of de- 
fining authority between the state and municipal 
police with the latter making considerable gains. 
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A Netherlands State Traffic Policeman directs 
traffic from a platform on top of his traffic accident 
investigation van. These vehicles are white in color 
and distinctively marked. They ave provided with 
all equipment incidental to traffic investigation and 
afford office space for taking statements from drivers 
and witnesses. 


The Minister of Justice was given primary cabinet 
responsibility for the state police while the Minister 
of Interior assumed a lesser degree of responsibility 
for the municipal police. The municipal police were 
given responsibility for the larger towns, while in the 
remaining municipalities and rural areas the state 
police took over responsibility. Each city police force 
was headed by the Burgomaster—the political head 
of the city administration. The Police Decree of 1945 
clfected more uniformity between State and Munici 
pal Police, particularly in regard to legal status, re- 
cruiting, training, ranks, clothing, equipment and 
personnel. Better cooperation was realized between 
the two Forces through the accurate division of 
territory and responsibilities. 


he Police Act of January 1, 1958 established the 
present Dutch police system which is based on the 
following principles: 


(a) A police lorce should not be under the direc- 
tion of one national minister which permits too 
much concentration of power. 


(b) Police authority must be clearly defined. 


(c) A separate Municipal Police Force is desirable 
for each of the larger cities with the state police force 
primarily responsible for smaller municipalities and 
rural areas. 
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THE MUNICIPAL POLICE 


Each municipality of more than 25,000 inhabitants 





maintains its own municipal police force and some 
cities between 10,000 and 25,000 in population have 
also been authorized by law to have their own police 
forces. ‘There are currently 121) municipal polic 
forces in the Netherlands. As indicated below, how 
ever, the national government exercises considerabl 
control over these local forces. 


Phe general direction of these police forces is in 
the hands of the Burgomasters (mayors) of the vari 
ous cities. The prolessional heads of these city police 
forces bear the title “Chief Conimnissioner” or “Com 
missioner” depending on the size of the city. Chiefs 
ol police in municipalities with more than 100,000 
inhabitants are always chief commissioners. Chiel 
commissioners and commissioners are appointed by 
the Queen upon nomination by the Ministers of In 
tcrior and Justice and recommendations by Burgo 
masters concerned. 


Except for the police chiels, all other police ranks 
are appointed, promoted and dismissed by the Burgo 
master, 


The Minister of Interior determines the needs for 
municipal police forces and establishes the number 
of personnel and ranks of each force. His office also 
determines the conditions of appointment, salaries 


and other matters concerning personnel administra 


1g 
tion. The central government provides the cities with 
funds for salaries and other expenses. The Interio1 
Minister can, upon approval of the Burgomasters 
concerned, transfer policemen from one municipal 
force to another. In actual practice, however, this has 
never occurred. 

Phe organization of municipal police forces is 
tailored to the requirements of the individual cities. 
The larger forces are naturally specialized ‘to a much 
greater degree than the smaller ones. Almost every 
force has a criminal police department, a uniformed 
public safety branch, a traffic department, and an 
administrative department. The larger forces usually 
include further subdivisions into juvenile police, 
morals police, and aliens department, licensing d 
partment, and other specialized departments 


THE STATE POLICE 


] 
is aha 


Lhe state police are responsible for rural a 
towns of The Netherlands that do not have authorized 
municipal forces. ‘The Minister of Justice exercises 
cabinet supervision over this national police tore 
Che professional head of this force is the Inspector 
General of State Police with an office in The Hague, 
capital city of the country. The country is divided, 
state police-wise, into five inspectorates, each of them 
comprising an area corresponding to the jurisdiction 
of a court of appeals. 


Also under the state police direction are the state 
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New York, N. Y. — The nation’s first city 
boasts one of the nation’s finest police 
forces. And part of this well-coordinated 
department is a mobile task force of 144 
officers mounted on Harley-Davidson Solos. 


Stretching the long arm of the law in Manhattan 


a 





Premier protection for a prominent visitor 


.»» New York's finest on Harley-Davidson Solos 


Maximum Security — American 
Style — Soviet Premier Khrushchev 
was well protected on his recent arrival 
in New York City. Alert members of 
the New York Police Dept. on Harley- 
Davidson Solos were an important part 
of security measures. Long experience 
has proven that only Solo-mounted 
officers keep things moving smoothly 
at parades and civic functions. Perfect 
visibility backed by swift mobility 
minimizes “security risks.” 


Modern police departments every- 
where — large and small — are making 
the Harley-Davidson mounted officer 
the spearhead of their law enforcement. 
It’s a logical choice, for only the Solo 
can give you truly flexible action — in 
emergencies ... criminal apprehension 
... Spot traffic control. For a closer look 
at law enforcement the Solo way, call 
your Harley-Davidson dealer or write 
Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwau- 
kee 1, Wisconsin, for new brochure. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


Police Motorcycles 
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A traffic control policeman of the Tilburg city 
police force gives direction toa truck driver. Tilburg 
is a city of 140,000 population. 


water police, schools at Arnheim and Bilthoven and a 
dog training school at The Hague. 


The commissioned officers of the state police are 
nominated by the Minister of Justice after coordina- 
tion with the Minister of the Interior and are ap- 
pointed by the Queen. Other ranks are appointed by 
the Minister of Justice. 


Each of the five inspectorates is divided into dis- 
tricts at the head of which is a district commander. 
This district commander is assisted by a small staff 
including a number of detectives. There are 23 dis 
tricts in the country, each of which is divided into 
sections. At the head of each section is a section chief 
with the rank of sublieutenant. Members of the sec- 
lions are not specialized, but rather are trained to 
handle all types of cases. 


A traffic squad or group is stationed in each dis- 
trict. ‘These traffic police are completely motorized 
and patrol the entire area of the district outside of 
cities which have their own forces. Included in the 
modern equipment of these traffic units are 65 van- 
type patrol cars which are thoroughly equipped for 
accident investigation and control. These vehicles 


are radio and loudspeaker equipped and_ provid 
enough office space for police to interrogate witnesses 
and prepare reports. 

\ technical criminal investigation department is 
attached to each district headquarters. The person 
nel of this unit are within an hour or two of any pos 
sible crime scene and perform photographic work and 
search for fingerprints and other evidenc« 

The state water police, as their title implies, are 
charged with the investigation of all offenses com 
mitted on water routes. They also investigate ‘‘trafhi 
accidents” (ship collisions) on the waterways and 
direct water traflic as required 

Phe uniformed state police number some 6,000 men 
while the detective force consists of approximately 
100 men divided into 3 to 5 man groups in each of 


the 23 districts. 


THE ROYAL CONSTABULARY 
(Koninklyka Marechaussee ) 

The Royal Constabulary is a military police force 
under the Minister of Defense which also has certain 
civilian police authority. In addition to normal 
military police functions, members of this force 
control entry and exit at frontier crossing points as 
well as along the sea coast and at airports. In parti 
cular, this force is charged with the control of foreign 
ers who enter the territory of The Netherlands. Final 
ly, it may be called upon to assist the civilian police 
in cases of emergency such as riots or other larg¢ 
scale distrubances. 

CENTRAL POLICE SERVICES 

Like all modern national police forces, Central 
police services are available to the police of the 
country. A Criminal Affairs Department, as a sub 
division of the Ministry of Justice, consists of thre¢ 
branches. First, a Criminal Investigation Assistance 
Branch is charged with the collection of information 
for use of all the police. Fingerprints, modus ope 
andi, photographic and other files are maintained. 
Chis branch is also charged with directing the national 
effort against counterfeiting, forgeries, narcotic vio 
lations, traffic in women and children, and obscene 
literature. This agency publishes wanted circulars 
and disseminates other technical information. It also 
serves as the Netherlands national link with INTER- 
POL. 

Completing the national central police services, 
the Forensic Sciciice Laboratory is charged with crim 
inal research work and the Forensic Medical Labora 
tory conducts investigations into the cause of deaths 
which occur under circumstances that require an 
official inquiry. 


PERSONNEL AND TRAINING 
A national police college located in Hilversum 


trains commissioned officers for both the municipal 
and state police. The majority of police commissioned 
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lift latent prints on 


objects and surfaces. 





635 





635 POLICE FIELD KIT——-A larger more comprehensive 
Kit that permits ‘‘on the spot’’ examinations as well as 
laboratory tests. This kit contains equipment for taking 
finger prints, developing and lifting old and new latent 
prints, post mortem finger printing, ultra-violet investiga- 
tions, forgery detection, preliminary blood tests, obliterated 
numbers restoration, classification and comparison of 


finger prints 
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A 6 faurct KIT TO FIT EVERY NEED... 


The Faurot policy to create, design and manufacture ‘Easy 
to Use’’ equipment and ‘‘Easy to Follow’’ chemical processes 
so that the work of the investigator, experienced or inexperi- 
enced, can be facilitatgd in his search for criminal evidence. 
Faurot, Inc., will always give careful consideration to the 
ideas received from law enforcement officials so that it may 


produce the finest equipment available to fit every need. 


by the Faurot Inkless Method, 


make instant search, develop and 


608A LATENT POWDER AND 

FINGER PRINT KIT —This handy, 

compact (5”x8"x14”) kit contains 640 IODINE FUMING KIT —This kit 
equipment to take prints designed to conveniently consolidate all the 


to equipment necessary to develop and transfer 


of Sufficient chemical supplies for multiple 


iodine tests are included. 





628 


628 BUREAU LATENT POWDER AND FINGER PRINT KIT—A 
medium sized kit designed with quality Faurot Equipment for 
taking finger prints (ink and inkless method), developing latent 
prints (powders and chemical solution), lifting and examining 
latent prints. All items are arranged to facilitate the investigators 
work, 


For further information on these and many other 


Faurot products write to: 


FAUROT, INC. 





299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Designers and Manufacturers of Crime 


Detection & Identification Equipment FINGER PRINT 


SUPPLIES 
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latent prints by the lodine Fuming Process. 











officers receive direct appointments from civilian life 
which of course are dependent on successful com- 
pletion of the prescribed 3-year course for officers at 
the Hilversum National Police College. After gradua- 
tion, young police officers are posted to cither a muni- 
cipal police force or a state police unit for then 
first assignment. 

State police, other than commissioned oflicers, re- 
ceive their training at a school located at Arnheim. 
A tratlic police school at Bilthoven rounds out the 
education facilities of the state police. 

Municipal police ranks other than commissioned 
officers are trained at several police schools operated 
by the larger cities. 

Recruiting the best available type of personnel 
for police work receives considerable attention from 





A traffic investigation team of the Tilburg munici- 
pal police investigates thoroughly and records evt- 


dence in an accident involving a motor vehicle and 
a bi ye le. 


the authorities. Advertising, including the latest in 
promotional techniques, is employed to attract cap 
able young men. Educational requirements for com 
missioned officers approximate one year of college 
and for other ranks approximately 9 years of school- 
ing. Other requirements include excellent physical 
condition, character, and aptitude for training. 

Most of the police speak English and French in 
addition to their native tongue. 

The police of the Netherlands reflect the national 
character of the Dutch people. Industry, neatness, 
friendliness, and know-how are apparent throughout 
their activities. 


Public Safety Commissioner Tom Scarbrough re- 
cently accepted for the Mississippi Highway Patrol 
a special achievement plaque commending the organ- 
ization for its overall driver licensing and driver 
improvement program in 1958, presented by the A- 
merican Asscciation of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
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USE OF POLICE DOGS A FAD? 


Is use of dogs for police work merely a fad? This 
question is asked, and answered with qualifications, 
in a recent news release from Michigan State Uni- 
versity, East Lansing, Mich. 

Samuel G. Chapman, assistant protessor of police 
administration at the University, fears one city may 
be using police dogs just because another city is. 
“Dogs may be a big help to police,” he said, “but 
a dog program must be carefully planned. The 
most important consideratic.. is whether the city 
has sufficiently high incidence of crime in an area 
in which dogs can be of value. If it does, the city 
has to consider whether it should hire new officers 
instead of obtaining and training dogs. As a rule 
of thumb, it costs as much to train and use two 
dogs as it does to add a new policeman to the fore 

Mr. Chapman, who has had considerable experienc 
as a consultant to numerous police forces, noted seven 
cities (including Detroit and Dearborn) which start 
ed dog programs and then discontinued their use 

The most common reasons for failure, he believes, 
have been (1) too hasty a start, (2) too much ex 
pected too soon, (3) use of dogs as a result of pressur 
from dog lovers, and (4) inadequate support 

Some programs, he added, have been too ambitious 
Too many dogs were taken on at once. Five or six 
is about the right number for a start, in his opinion 

At present, he reports, 11 police departments ar 
using dogs for general police work. All of them 
started since 1956, when Baltimore began its pro 
gram. ‘The others are Salt Lake City, St. Louis, 
Richmond, Houston, Springfield (Mo.), Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and the Delaware 
State Police. Three cities are training dogs—Wash 
ington, D. C., Amarillo, Tex., and Denver. 

Police dogs, Mr. Chapman states, are classified as 
“specialists” or “all-purpose” types. The specialists 
are trackers. ‘The bloodhound is the stereotype but 
other breeds do equally as well. 

The all-purpose dogs investigate dark alleys, dis 
perse crowds, inspect stores, guard prisoners, warn 
of lurking persons, search large buildings and do 
occasional tracking as well. 

In addition to their more obvious advantages, po 
lice dogs are felt to be of psychological value in de 
terring crime. 

Mr. Chapman said use of dogs for civic protection 
started early in the 14th century in St. Malo, France, 
where they were trained to patrol the town borde 
“That program,” he noted, “stopped abruptly in 1770 
when the dogs killed a young naval officer out after 
the curfew hour. 

“In 1899, the Ghent, Belgium, police became thx 
first to train dogs and handlers for police work 
Since then, the practice has spread over much of 
Europe and to America. London has the largest dog 
program of any city, with over 200 dogs on the 
metropolitan force. 
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SPECIAL BRAKES WITH METAL- | 
LIC LININGS*—New Safety- | 
Master brakes resist fade, last | 
longer with these sintered- | 
metallic linings. And they retain | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


their effectiveness even after 
splashing through water. 
*In L.P.O. 1108. 





TERNATOR-TYPE GENERATOR* 
—For high output at idling and low 
road speeds, this compact gen- 
erator is ideal for use with a two- 
way radio. A special feature is the 
self-contained rectifier that elimi- 
nates excess bulk. 


| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| | 
; HEAVY-DUTY 60-AMPERE AL- ; 
| 

| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
*In L.P.O. 1055. 





EIGHT EAGER ENGINES TO CHOOSE FROM—Chevrolet offers a pair of pennypinching, 
eager-for-action power plants: Hi-Thrift 6 and a new V8 with economy-contoured cam- 
shaft. Or how about Chevy’s police special: a 348-cu.-in. 305-h.p. engine that delivers 
plenty of steam for pursuit, quiet efficiency for routine patrolling. And there are five 
more vim-packed Chevy power plants to pick from! 


HEAVY-DUTY SPRINGS AND 
SUSPENSION*—Four extra-ca- 


pacity coil springs are stiffer for 
increased road stability. Heavy- 
duty steering knuckles and metal- 
lic-lined spherical joints in front, 
plus special rubber bushings in 
the rear suspension lower con- 
trol arms, 
stability and longer life. 





contribute to better 


*In L.P.O. 1108. 
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1960 CHEVROLE T~— this one you can “build” yourself to fit your needs! 


Nobody knows better than Chev- 
rolet’s staff of police car experts how 
many jobs a law enforcement fleet 
has to handle. So Chevrolet has 
developed a long and varied list of 
options and special equipment— 
extra-cost features that allow you 
to virtually custom-design each 
Chevrolet you buy. 


You start, of course, with tradi- 
tional Chevrolet economy and stam- 
ina. And then you “build”? your 
police car from this list of options to 
fit precisely into your department’s 
needs, from high-speed pursuit work 
to routine patrolling. Your Chevrolet 
dealer will be glad to go over the 
1960 Chevrolet police car catalog 





with you. Why not make it a point 
to visit him soon? . . . Chevrolet 
Division of General Motors, Detroit 
2, Michigan. 
chief 
* of * 
police cars 


















“The OSI of 
U.S. An 


By JOHN M. BREIT 

Brigadier General, U. S. Air Force 

Director of Special Investigations 
The Inspector General 





Like the International Association of Chiefs of 
Police, the Office of Special Investigations (OSI) of 
the United States Air Force is international in scope. 
Its district offices are located throughout the free 
world. They are organized to render investigative 
service to Air Force commanders in matters pertaining 
to Air Force personnel in approximately 100 different 
countries. In addition, OSI provides, when requested, 
investigative services to other United States agencies 
and at times furnishes investigative assistance to other 
governments of the free world. 

To properly prepare its personnel for service in 
these countries, many special agents of OSI receive 
foreign language training. These languages, number- 
ing 17 in all, range from Tagalog and Chinese (Fuki- 
nese and Mandarin) in the Far East to Turkish in 
Asia and Arabic (Moroccan and Classic) in North 
Africa. 

OSI functions as an activity of The Inspector Gen- 
eral of the United States Air Force, Lt. General El- 
mer J. Rogers, Jr., who is charged with determining 
the combat readiness and efficiency of the Air Force 
and the maintenance of discipline and security. It re- 
ports directly to the Deputy Inspector General for Se- 
curity, Major General Richard |. O’Keele, and is un- 
der the immediate direction of the writer. Its head- 
quarters is located in Washington, D. C., and is refer- 
red to as the Directorate of Special Investigations, 
Headquarters, USAF. 

OSI officially came into being on August 1, 1948. It 
was founded for the purpose of providing a centrally 
directed agency to conduct all investigations concern- 
ing the security of the United States Air Force and 
the behavior and loyalty of its personnel. Prior to the 
inception of OSI, investigative activities were scattered 
among various commands of the Air Force. ‘Lhe 
activities of the Air Force Counter Intelligence Corps 
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Headquarters USAF, Washington 25, D. C. 















and the Air Force Criminal Investigations Division 
of thé Provost Marshal were merged within the fran 
work of a single investigative structure, the Olfice ol 
Special Investigations. Enforcement of law and orde: 
was retained by the Provost Marshal. 

In some oversea areas OSI operates under the com 
mand of the theater commander-in-chiel. However, 
staff support and guidance are furnished by OSI 
headquarters in Washington, D. C. For example, from 
our headquarters in Washington, D. C., oversea OS! 
offices are furnished trained personnel, investigativ 
equipment and other special supplies. Our head 
quarters also prepares and justifies certain budgetary 
requirements and represents OSI worldwide at th 
Headquarters, United States Air Force level in Wash 
ington, D. C. 

There are 27 district offices under the direct con 
trol of the Director of Special Investigations, Head 
quarters, USAF. Two of the districts are located in 
Puerto Rico and Labrador. All of these districts have 
suboffices or detachments located at various air bases 
and major cities. ‘The Air Force considers its forces 
in Alaska as a separate “oversea’’ command and in 
conformance with this conception, OSI has olfices lo 
cated in Alaska that are under the Commander, Alas 
kan Air Command. Likewise, this is true of the OSi 
office that operates within the Caribbean Air Com 
mand, Canal Zone. 

Our two largest OSI oversea organizations are thos 
in the Pacific and European commands. OSI head 
quarters in the Pacific command is officially referred 
to as the Directorate of Special Investigations, Head 
quarters PACAF (Pacific Air Forces), and is undet 
the direction of Colonel Arthur T. Cameron. It 
operates out of Hawaii and from that area directs the 
activities of nine district offices. These district offices 
are located in various areas such as Japan, Korea, the 
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when you want maximum sound volume over a wide area 
as well as far ahead you'll have to go a long way to match 
the performance of the FEDERAL Class Q Siren! 


FEDERAL Class Q-2 
Coaster Siren 


when and where you want them— 
are what count in rating a siren! 

















the FEDERAL INTERCEPTOR combination Siren-PA unit pro- 
duces 96 decibels at 100 feet in actual competitive tests. 
It consumes less current, but, because of internal efficiency, 
produces higher wattage output and better sound intensity 
than other Electronic Sirens. Electronic Sirens concentrate 
their sound output in a narrow path straight ahead. From 
the performance standpoint neither advertised wattage out- 


50 watt Model PA 1—FEDERAL 
Electronic Siren 





When dealing with put rate nor consumption cuts any ice. 
human life and 
Public Safety, 


even second best 


When you want the best in sirens, whatever their class, 
FEDERAL Signals set the standards that others try to 
approach. 


is too expensive! 
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& 
Famous FEDERAL +17 Beacon Ray N 


F E D E R A L Decibels don’t apply to light out- put, 
S : G N A LS but, like sirens, the famous FEDERAL Beacon Ray lights 


have set the standards which others try to approach. 





on your new equipment. 


FEDERAL 


SIGN and. fe] /:\ a Corporation 
































Philippine Islands, Guam, Okinawa, Taiwan and 
Hawaii itself. “On call” service is provided for such 
areas as the British Crown Colony of Hong Kong; 
the State of Singapore; Melbourne, Australia; Ran- 
goon, Burma; Djakarta, Indonesia; Bangkok, Thai- 
land; and Saigon, Vietnam. 


OSI headquarters in the European command is 
olficially referred to as the Directorate of Special In- 
vestigations, Headquarters USAFE (U. S. Air Forces 
in Europe) . It is commanded by Colonel William M. 
Turner. The investigative activities of 11 district of- 
fices are supervised from its headquarters at Wies- 
baden, Germany. There are OSI operating locations 
in the United Kingdom; Western Germany; that part 
of Berlin which is known as the “Western Sector”, 
Che Netherlands, France, Italy, Spain, ‘Turkey, Greece, 
Saudi Arabia, Libya and Morocco. “On call” service is 
provided for Eire, Norway, Corsica, Algeria, Sardinia, 
Sicily, Egypt, Tunisia, Malta, Aden, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, Eritrea, Iran, Jordan, Pakistan, Portugal, Gi- 
braltar, Cyprus, Lebanon, Syria, Israel, Austria, Bel- 


CARIBBEAN* 


%* COMMAND HEADQUARTERS 


gium, Denmark, Luxembourg, Sweden and Switzer 
land. 


How widespread an organization OSI is can_ be 
easily discerned from a glance at the chart shown 
below. 


In order to provide prompt investigative service, 
each district office and headquarters is authorized to 
communicate directly with one another. So, if an 
office in the Far East has a requirement for investig: 
tion to be accomplished in the United States, Europe, 
\frica, Asia, Alaska or South America, or all of thes« 
areas at the same time, plus its own, it is accomplish 
ed simultaneously through direct communication. 


Since the science of criminal investigation as pra 
ticed throughout the free world differs very littl 
from country to country, the problems encounte1 
ed by OSI are usually similar to those that confront 
all investigative organizations regardless of the part 
of the world in which they are located Chese 


mutual interests have brought about a close pro- 
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MODERN RETAIL SECURITY by 8S. J. Curtis, 
Security Superintendent, The J. L. Hudson Company, 
Detroit, Michigan. Shoplifters? Mail order cieft? 
Bad checks? Key control? Fitting room theft? Charge 
account imposters? You name a security problem 

chances are you will find it answered in MODERN 
RETAIL SECURITY. Author of numerous articles on 
retail security, Mr. Curtis is considered to be one of the 
country’s leading authorities in this field. He writes 
with the authority of 18 years of experience — pro- 
viding new insight into the methods, problems and 
goals of modern retail security. Eighty-eight actual 
case histories from the files of retail stores across the 
country vividly illustrate the problems of store theft. 
Technical equipment is thoroughly covered: communi 
cations equipment, contacting, recording, listening, ob 
serving. Details are given on types of cameras, closed 
circuit’ television installations, infra-red equipment, 
alarms, tripping devices, chemicals, etc. Also included 
is a detailed description of how to set up a security 
organization and just how it operates. Worksheets 
make this the ideal text for the college major in police 
administration for career men and women in public 


law enforcement 


4 NEW BOOKS FOR POLICE OFFICERS 


TO BE PUBLISHED 


IN JANUARY 


THE INFORMER IN LAW ENFORCEMENT by 
Malachi L. Harney and John C, Cross, Superintendent 
and Assistant Superintendent, respectively, Division of 
Narcotic Control, State of Illinois. Sets out in positive 
fashion the important—sometimes indispensable—con- 
tribution of the informer in maintaining an orderly 
society. For the professional reader engaged in the 
solution and prosecution of crime there is an extensive 
discussion of the art of finding information on hidden 
crimes and hidden culprits. Traps and pitfalls are 
pointed out. The reader is instructed in the principles 
which motivate informers and in utilizing their services 
to the greatest advantage in convicting the guilty and 
protecting the innocent. For law enforcement officer 


and prosecutor there is much on the how and why of 


handling informers 1 revealing, intriguing exposition 
of the great contribution made to law and order by an 
mstriue ntality Pens rally unknown ignored, OV despised 
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FINGERPRINT HANDBOOK by Annita T. Field, Los 
ingeles. With a Foreword by Chief William H. 
Parker, Los Angeles Police Department A breakdown 
of all phases of procedures that deal with classification, 
intepretation, and analysis of fingerprints. Presented 
in the style of a glossary rather than a textbook, the 
material is easy-to-find, easy-to-use. This most valu 
able and useful tool presents chapters on Fingerprint For 
mation + Equipment * Taking Fingerprint Impres 
sions * Components of Fingerprint Patterns * Types 
of Patterns * Whorl Tracing * Classification Form 
ula +* Classifying a Set of prints * Adulterated and 
Deformed Prints * Searching the Single Fingerprint 
File * Latent Prints * Comparison of Characteristics 
for Court Testimony «¢ Single Hand Classification and 
Filing. The fingerprint world now has available for the 
first time a work covering adequately and authoritatively 
the terminology of the fingerprint identification system 


(Police Science Series) 





POLICE REPORT WRITING by John C. Hazelet, 
Chief of Police, Lawrence, Kansas. Stresses the in- 
herent value of the art of report writing to the police 
officer, his organization, other concerned agencies, and 
to the public as a whole Che necessity of proper re- 
ports and records for effective police operations and the 
final obligation of fulfilling the essential requirements for 
Uniform Crime Reporting are discussed in detail. 
Numerous selected illustrations vividly portray the 
basic tools of this subject and a few of the many situa- 
tions requiring written reports. Several functional re- 
port forms are illustrated for suggestive purposes. Emi- 
nently adaptable for use as a training or reference 
manual for individual police officers, police training 
schools, and police agencies regardless of size. (Police 


Science Series) 


CHARLES C THOMAS + PUBLISHER + 301-327 East Lawrence Avenue * SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 








fessional association between OSI and these organi- 
zations and the establishment of a cooperative 
spirit for the common good. OSI is proud to 
be a part of the international law enforcement 
community and of its friendly relations with its mem- 
bers from San Francisco to ‘Tokyo or Istanbul. 


Chiefs of police and other law enforcement officials 
and their aides from various parts of the world have 
honored OSI by visits to our headquarters in Wash 
ington, D. C., some of these, members of the IACP. 
Whenever possible, these visitors are briefed on the 
operations of OSI and matters of mutual interest 
discussed. For example, in 1958 Arcadio Somosa_ Lo- 
zado, Chief of Police, Cebu City, Philippines, and 
Francisco Alafriz Paraan, Chief of Police, Baguio, 
Philippines, accompanied by members of the Phil- 
ippine Constabulary and National Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Philippines, visited OSI in Washington. Others 
were Colonel Ali Garrusch, Deputy Commissioner ol 
Police, Tripolitania, Libya; Kang Hak Rhee, Di- 
rector, National Police, Republic of Korea; Mr. Hyun 
Yuen Lee, Narcotics Control Officer, Ministry of 
Health and Social Affairs, Republic of Korea; Ali 
Haydar Ovkin, former Chief, Section Il (Criminal) , 
Ankara Police; Ertugrul Korhan, Instructor, Police 
\cademy, Ankara; and Mr. Ergun Gokdeniz, Chief, 
Criminal Section, Turkish National Police; Dr. Ernst 
Brueckner, Chief, Security Group, Federal Criminal 
Office, West Germany; Abdallah Benchoukroun, 
member of the Moroccan National Security Agency, 
Rabat, Morocco; Mr. Furukawa Kenjiro, Public Prose- 
cutor, Foreign Affairs Section, Tokyo Procurator’s Of 
lice; Senor Manuel Fonseca Santos, Chief, Criminal 
Laboratory, Direccion General de Seguridad, Spanish 
Ministry of the Interior, and members of the National 
Securitv Police, Panama. 


OSL is strictly an investigative organization and not 
a police agency. Although it conducts searches and is 
authorized to seize evidence, its agents do not have 
special authority to arrest or apprehend. When appre- 
hension is required, Air Police who are part of the 
Provost Marshal organization are utilized in cases of 
individuals subject to the Military Code. When civil 
ians are involved, local police authorities are furnish- 
ed necessary evidence for this purpose. 


Che basic principle upon which OSI was founded is 
service to Air Force commanders. OSI investigations 
are generally conducted only upon their request. We 
provide the trained investigators, specialized tech- 
niques and the investigative equipment which Air 
Force commanders need in order to identify and 
punish violators of military and Federal law. In line 
with this thinking, results of investigations are fur- 
nished all interested commanders. Whatever action 
a commander thenceforth takes is strictly within his 
province. 


In addition to providing a basis for disciplinary 
action, OSI reports frequently indicate to commanders 
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the need for administrative improvement. At the Head 
quarters level, one of our important functions is to 
analyze our cases for information that may enabl 
commanders to improve security precautions or pre 
vent crime. Such action by commanders may take the 
form of better supply controls, change of procur 
ment regulations or improved methods of accounting 


There are two general areas into which OSI in 
vestigations fall: security and criminal. In the [irst 
category, we are responsible lor investigations of a 
counterintelligence nature such as all suspected acts 
of sabotage, espionage and subversive activity alleged 
ly involving Air Force personnel. ‘This category also 
includes the personnel security type of case, or back 
ground investigation, which serves as a basis for ac 
cess of Air Force personnel to classified information 
Numerically, the latter type constitutes the great ma 
jority of our investigations. For example, in 1958 we 
completed almost 300,000 personnel background in 
vestigations. Another function OSI performs in the 
security field consists of preparing and disseminating 
to Air Force commanders special reports and sum 
maries, the purpose of which is to keep them abreast 
of subversive situations which might affect thes 
curity of their operations. 


OSI also investigates all of the major crimes within 
the jurisdiction of the Air Force, crimes familiar to 
every police officer. Some of these investigations hay 


a special importance. For example, in view of th 


billions of dollars in Government funds which ar¢ 
spent every year by the Air Force, the investigation 
of frauds in buying and selling Air Force property, 
or in the performance of research and development 


contracts is oné of our most important responsibilities 


In briefly summing up the activities of OSI, it 
may be said that OSI is a worldwide investigative 
organization which investigates only matters, inci 
dents or offenses involving Air Force personnel 01 
property. Our investigations concern violations ol 
military law as set forth in the Uniform Code ol 
Military Justice, although often an offense may also 
be a violation of other Federal statutes. In the latte 
instance, we have concurrent jurisdiction with othe 
agencies of the U. S. Government with which we 
collaborate very closely. In this area, as well as the 
counterintelligence field, we have a close working 
relationship with the investigative agencies of the 
other U. S. Government departments such as the De 
partments of the Army, Navy, Justice and Treasury 


Primarly, OSI may be likened to an investigative 
task force as distinguished from a police organization 
Since offenses committed by Air Force personnel, 01 
occurring on Air Force bases, are quite often also a 
concern of local authorities, we work in close coordina 
tion with such international organizations as New 
Scotland Yard, MI-5 of the British Military Intelli 
gence, the French Surete Nationale, Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police and other national agencies as well as 
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33rd Anniversary Economy Features 


If you can't have the best due to economy reasons, then choose the 
next to the best ! Our 1956 catalog available to all law 


enforcers. Write for your copy. 





Sirchie Model X 
FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


: $36°° (Negative Size 
2 2/4 x3 Va) 


X921 SIRCHIE 


CARRYING CASE 
(No Sales to | 1° 


Dealers) 


Your name or department 


stamped in gold on camera 





; 
} 
t a 
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or case free — if desired 
The sturdy X921 Case accommodates the 
camera, film holders, film, batteries, pow- 


ders, lifters, brushes, etc. 
EACH MODEL X FINGER PRINT CAMERA 


EQUIPPED WITH: E are able to manufacture a quality Finger Print Camera at this extremely 
Anastigmat Coated Lens (American low price because of a tremendous quantity of lenses which we recently 
make ) had optically ground at a great savings. We gladly pass on this savings to you, 


Ground Glass Viewing Frame 
1 Cut Film Holder 


2 Search Long-life Batteries ; : ‘ . 
1 Light-On Indicator As manufacturers of the famous Search line of Finger Print and Evidence 


1 Box 21/4x3'/, Film (25 sheets) Cameras for the past 25 years, we guarantee the same workmanship and precision 
in the construction of the Model X Camera as you would 
get when purchasing one of our higher priced units. 


Manufactured only by SIRCHIE FINGER PRINT LAB- 
ORATORIES, BERLIN, N. J. (formerly of Philadelphia). 


since it is our 33rd Anniversary. 





Seven Large 2-o0z. Jars of Power-Packing 
$9.50 Finger Print Powder in a Sturdy 
8 Carrying Case 





Speaking of limited jets, note the price for these Sirchie Super 
brand of seven color f finger print powders in an attractive carrying 
case for the hand or brief case. Next to the Sirchie Hi-fi Volcano 
brand powders, the per Seven economy powders are guaranteed to 
be as good and better than any brand on the market. Catalog 
No. X1441 Search Super Seven Powder Kit. 


Search Super Seven and Case $8.50 (no dealers) 


The Famous SEARCH MODEL A FINGER PRINT 
& EVIDENCE CAMERA (Protected by U.S. Patents Pending) 


The only camera capable of delivering perfect photo evidence without reflections and 
hot spots. Works on A.C. and bateries. Uses 2Y%4x3% and 34%4x41%4 film or film pack. 


Price complete $138.00 


SIRCHIS 





Finger Print Laboratories - Berlin, N. J., U.S.A. 


Largest in the World First in Criminal Research Oldest in the Nation 











with local agencies in the United States and the world 
over. Our organization is a part of the great law en- 
forcement family in the United States and throughout 
the world. We welcome and appreciate the assistance 
of all local police officials and are ever ready to help 
them at any time in all matters where a mutual in- 
terest exists. 


FBI Auto Theft Conferences 


Director J. Edgar Hoover has announced that dur- 
ing January and February, 1960 the FBI is sponsoring 
more than 180 special law enforcement conferences 
devoted to the automobile theft problem. In addition 
to officials of municipal, county and state investiga- 
tive agencies, representatives of the National Auto- 
mobile Theft Bureau and other organizations having 
a direct interest in this criminal problem have been 
invited to attend. 


According to Mr. Hoover, well over 20,000 cars are 
stolen in the United States each month. The FBI has 
jurisdiction only in those cases involving the interstate 
transportation of a stolen motor vehicle. In cases in- 
vestigated by the FBI during 1959, approximately 
17,000 stolen cars which had been taken across state 
lines were located. 


The conferences, which are being held regionally 
throughout the United States, have been designed to 
provide a medium for the mutual exchange of ideas 
and the discussion of techniques which may be em- 
ployed to thwart auto thefts. In order to assure maxi- 
mum participation of all persons in attendance, open 
forums and panel discussions are being featured at 
each conference. 


Mr. Hoover stated that 178 conferences concerning 
the automobile theft problem were sponsored by the 
FBI during 1956. These were attended by 13,530 per- 
sons representing 4,616 law enforcement agencies and 
other interested organizations. 


Arson Seminar at Oklahoma U. 


An even 135 students and staff from 11 states and 
Finland attended the Southwest Arson Investigators 
Institute at the University of Oklahoma, November 
17-21. 


The Institute, and many other law enforcement 
short courses, while a joint product of a dozen or 
more state, regional and national law enforcement 
and fire organizations and agencies, are part of the 
University’s program for continuing education. The 
programs are planned by a committee of “practicing” 
experts from the cooperating organizations on the 
basis of their contact with real problems and on 
basis of evaluation sheets collected from law en- 
forcement personnel attending. 
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Next year’s Arson Institute will be held Novem 
ber 8-12, 1960, on the University’s North Campus at 
Norman, Okla. A new four million dollar Okla 
homa Center for Continuing Education, now unde 
construction and made possible by a grant from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation, will probably not be 
completed by that date, but it will be the site of all 
future institutes when completed in 1961. 

Under its expanded program, the University of 
Oklahoma has conducted short courses for the Okla 
homa Department of Public Safety during Novem 
ber, and plans adding other law enforcement courses 
during 1960. A Southwest Police 
Workshop is being planned, dates to be announced 
The Sixth Annual Seminar of the International As 
sociation of Auto Theft Investigators, combined with 
the former Southwest Auto Theft Seminar, is to be 
held July 10-15. Other short courses scheduled are: 


\dministrators 


First Annual Polygraph Operators Clinic, Feb 15 
16. 

Third Annual Oklahoma Institute on Juvenile 
Problems, February 18-20. 


Seventh Annual Southwestern Homicide Investi 


gation Seminar, May 2-7. 


New York Police Learn Spanish 


Seventy police officers of the New York City Polic 
Department are enrolled in a_ 16-week course of 
instruction in conversational Spanish, the second 
such course to be given this yea 

The officers, ranking from patrolman to deputy 
chief inspector, are attending the course to equip 
themselves more fully for police service in the East 
Bronx, which in recent years has reflected an in 
creased population of Spanish-speaking residents. ‘Th 
course is jointly sponsored by the New York City 
Police Department and the Education Section of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

There are two sessions per week, each two hours 
long, to accomodate policemen who work around the 
clock and attend classes on their off-duty time. 

In addition to this instruction, the New York City 
Police Department has been issuing to all officers 
since 1958 a supplement to manuals, titled “Com 
pilation of Spanish Phrases.” The booklet greatly fa 
cilitates questioning of Spanish-speaking residents in 
emergencies. 

Presented very simply, the booklet gives the basic 
pronunciation of Spanish vowels and. lists questions, 
with phonetic spelling. For example, in the left col 
umn is the question in English, What is your name? 
In the right column the question appears, Cémo s¢ 
llama usted?, followed by this phonetic spelling 
Coh-moh seh yah-mah_ oo-steld? The italics indicat 
the stressed syllables. Questions cover those normally 
asked in an aided case, an investigation, a traffic vio 
lation, or at the scene of crime or effecting an arrest. 
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I am sure every police administrator her this morn- 
ing feels his Traffic Division is undermanned, under- 
equipped, and all too often, underpaid, with which 
sut if you are lacking in all these 
Just to keep 


I certainly agree. 
things today, take a long look ahead. 
even with your present strength in ratio to vehicles 
registered and miles driven, you will need at least 
60 per cent increase in present city manpower and 
equipment and at least 100) per cent increase in 
state police or highway patrol facilities by 1975. 
Why do you face this sharp increase? Well, the 
Bureau of Public Roads forecasts a registration of 
110,000,000 vehicles by 1975, driving 1,171,000,000,000 
miles annually. That is why action on the resolu- 
tion adopted by your Association last year is so criti- 
cally urgent. This calls for an immediate study — 
state by state — of your long-range needs ahead, com- 
parable, for instance, to the highway needs studies 
that led to our current highway modernization pro- 
Progress in these studies to date was sum 
Ashworth in your State 


gram. 
marized yesterday by Ray 
and Provincial Section Annual Meeting. 

\ moment ago I mentioned our current highway 
modernization program authorized by Congress in 
1956 and extended in 1958. This program bears im 
portantly on the future olf highway traffic in the 
United States. This is particularly true of the In 
terstate Highway System being built under it. 

When General George Stewart, Executive Vice 
President of the National Safety Council, was asked 
by Congress for comments on progress of the Inter- 
state System, he said this: 

‘Controlled-access modern-design highways already 
in use are reducing traffic deaths 700 a year below 
what they would be without these highways. With 
each year’s extension of the system, scheduled for 
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completion by 1970, there will be additional lives 
saved which, during the period 1960-1970, will ac- 
cumulate to a total savings of 30,000.” 


On the one hand we are in the process of building 
more permanent safety into our modern highways 
and by cutting down accidents we will be lightening 
On the 
other hand we are making the job of the traffic 
police heavier. A California police official put it 
this way: “We relied on the freeways to relieve 
enforcement responsibility but found just the op- 


one phase of the work ol tral fic police. 


posite to be true.” 


In Los Angeles 714 per cent of the enforcement 
manpower is assigned to freeways accounting for only 
two per cent of the accidents. In Detroit, 10 per 
cent of the traffic enforcement unit is assigned to less 
than one per cent of the major street network — the 


lreewavs. 


Rural enforcement agencies are finding that ef- 
fective 24-hour, 7-day freeway coverage requires a 
minimum of 2.7 men per 100,000 vehicle miles of 
travel. This level of manpower is required not be- 
cause of a need for greater enforcement but because 
of the enlarged role of the policeman on a freeway. 
In rural areas, he is the only link between the 
motorist in need of assistance and the outside world. 
Even on toll facilities, with auxiliary service patrols 
provided by the concessionaire, this is a major part of 
the enforcement officer's day. 


In urban areas, the police are the anti-congestion 
shock troops. An accident which would be a minor 
disruption on an ordinary surface street can spell 
havoc on a freeway. A five-minute delay in clearing 
one lane on the Detroit freeways has resulted in a 
solid jam of cars three lanes wide and five miles long. 
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No wonder instructions state, “Supervision of prompt 
removal of disabled vehicles is the freeway officer's 
main responsibility.” 

This philosophy revises the traditional pattern ol 
accident investigation familiar to police and motorists 
alike. The character of accidents has changed. Head- 
on collisions are less frequent, but often more specta- 
cular. In their place have come the running off the 
roadway, hitting fixed objects, and rear-end collisions. 

So much for a glimpse at changing and mounting 
problems ahead. I am sure that your Traffic Com- 
mittee, under the vigorous ieadership of Superinten- 
dent Joseph D. Rutter, will continue to give fine 
direction in assisting you to meet these challenges. 


Now may I make so bold as to suggest some of the 
ways that we might use in working toward a solution 
of the problems we face. To the fullest extent possi- 
ble we should try to anticipate these problems and 
climinate them before they can become serious. 


Important as modernized roads are to safe and 
efficient highway transportation, the mere construc 
tion of more and better highways is not enough. 
Our road and street plant must be operated. 


It seems to me that the time to start thinking 
about how the highway is to be operated is in the 
earliest planning stage — while it is still on the draw- 


ing boards. 


The basic design of the highway itself affects youn 
work. We know. for example, how much median 
strips to separate opposing streams of traffic con- 
tribute to safety. But we also have learned that 
medians also can make it impossible for the police 
officer to get across the highway to handle an emer- 
gency. 


A good deal of what the traffic engineer does bears 
importantly on your work in enforcement. If signs, 
signals and markings are not clear and understood 
by motorists, you men have to arrest people for dis 
obeying them; you have the job of trying to untangle 
the traffic jam or handling the accident that may 
result. 


We know that real progress has been made in the 
tralfic safety field as a result of periodic formally 
convened conferences bringing together the public 
olficials who have responsibilities in these matters 
under the law. ‘The various White House Con- 
ferences, for example, have brought about the Action 
Program for Traffic Safety, which is the blueprint 
accepted by most national traffic safety organiza- 
tions. 


Responsibilities in the field of highway construction 
and operation rest with states and local jurisdictions 
and not with the federal government. 


it seems to me tnat it would be highly desirable and 


practical on a state by state basis to periodically 
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convene those officials charged with highway trans 
portation responsibilities in the areas | have mention 
ed, to thresh out the problems, to learn more about 
how the work of one agency is affected by what 
another does, and to work out a plan of action, 


With respect to the machinery for achieving prop 
er traffic safety management, the Action Program 
calls for the following elements for official action at 
the appropriate level of government with corollary 
public information and citizen support, as set forth 
in my article, “The Action Program for Highway 
Safety” which appeared in the November 1958 issus 


of THE ANNALS. 


“Upon state legislatures, county supervisors, and 
the 


city councils rests responsibility lor provision o 
proper legal basis for moving traffic with efficiency 
and safety. They should adopt sound and workable 
traffic laws and regulations consistent and uniform 
from state to state and from city to city. 


“Related to this is a provision lor the coordination 
of effort by responsible officials Preferably, this 
should be accomplished by statute, although it is 
sometimes achieved by executive order. Delegation of 
authority and assignment of responsibility to official 
departments are essential to an cllective traffic safety 
program. The task of public officials is to administet 
the elements of a balanced program and to acquaint 
the public with that program.” 


My suggestion that the chiel executive of each 
state, county and city take leadership in calling such 
conferences periodically is consistent with the Action 
Program for Traffic Safety which recognizes the need 
for a balanced and coordinated effort 


Certainly such periodic formal meetings do not 
eliminate the need for day to day working relations 
between the various agencies. ‘These have to be con 
tinued and strengthened. Consider for example tha 
we are finding freeway driving requires different 
skills and techniques than those needed on conven 
tional roads and streets. ‘This bears on the work ol 
the driver education instructor if he is to realistically 
gear his program to modern traffic conditions 


Second, I should like to suggest that we need a 
greatly stepped-up program of research, utilizing 
public as well as private funds, if we are going to 
make real progress in bettering highway transporta 
tion. We are just beginning to scratch the surface. 
But already we have scratched deep enough to be 
encouraged by the results. Such studies as those at 
Northwestern University on accident causes, and the 
work of the research staff of your new Field Servic 
Division on the effect of traffic enforcement on drive 
performance hold major promise. Moreover, ther 
are further related areas requiring extensive research, 
and this must be done if we are to produce maximum 
results with the resources at hand. I know that Ray 
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Ashworth, your new Field Services Director, is go 
ing to be focusing major attention on. this. 

Why do people drive as they do? ‘The whole field 
ol driver behavior needs to be researched on a broad 
scale. ‘The answers, of course, are as varied as the 
number of people in this room. It seems to be gen 
erally accepted that a man drives as he lives, but if 
we are going to try to upgrade the living habits of 
some 80 million drivers, we have got quite a task 
ahead. I think, rather, we can make more progress 
if we can help people participate in decision-making, 
affecting themselves. 

We must seek ways in which we can impress in 
dividual drivers with the fact that their opinions 
count. This leads to the kind of voluntary internal 
control compared with the external control that you 
as police officers must exert over those unwilling o1 
unable to obey the law 

One way in which I believe that we can reach the 
driver is by means of the high school driver edu- 
cation program. Recently, Michigan experienced its 
worst traffic death week-end in history. ‘The Secretary 
of State, who is responsible for driver licensing, 
said, after this experience, that the best hope for 
avoiding the continued recurrence of this situa- 
tion is by getting through to the driver. On the 
basis of the record, the driver education program of 
fers great hope of doing this. 

Our whole program of public education and pub 

lic information needs critical study. For instance, 
if it is true universally, why don’t we inform drivers 
that their automobile insurance is void if they are 
driving under suspension or revocation in violation of 
the law? Another illustration, 1 saw a piece the 
other day about the laws you can’t break. These were 
the natural laws of inertia. The thing that appealed 
to me, however, was that the average stopping dis- 
tances for passenger cars on a dry road, including re- 
action time, were given both in feet and in number of 
car lengths involved. It seems to me the average in 
dividual can far more readily translate distances into 
the car lengths than he can into a given number of 
leet. , 
We must do still more. We must look to research 
for the answers to driver behavior and ways to ef- 
fectively influence better driver and pedestrian per 
lormance. 

gut the police, too, can themselves be an even 
greater force in the future than they have been in 
the past in this matter of building voluntary com 
pliance. 

As I mentioned earlier as a result of freeway 
building you are going to have more and more con- 
tacts with the motorists in need of one kind of 
assistance or other. These contacts are going to give 
you the opportunity for effective public relations. 

As soon as you return home from this meeting, you 
will have an opportunity to step up youn public re- 
lations effort. One suggestion might be for state and 
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GRAPHIC 35 ELECTRIC 


Never before has there been 35mm camera so clean in 
appearance uncluttered in design so marvelously 
easy to use as the new Graphic 35 Electric. Because never 
before has there been a camera with built-in power drive .. . 
the most revolutionary advancement in 35mm _ photography. 

Just squeezing the trigger release trips the shutter, advances 
the film and cocks the shutter for the next exposure. The 
secret behind its performance is a battery-operated, powerful, 
electric motor, built into the take-up spool. 

Focusing and correct exposure settings can be made with- 
out taking your eye from the viewfinder. One dial sets the 
proper combination of diaphragm and exposure. The built-in 
exposure meter reading is visible in the viewfinder as well as 
through the window on the top of the camera. 

Normal, wide angle or telephoto lenses can be switched in a 
second. Each lens automatically couples to rangefinder. 

Twin Depth-of-Field Indicators are easy to read, automati- 
cally adjust to the interchangeable lenses. Has famous Syn- 
chro-Compur M-X Shutter, with speeds to 1/500 and built-in 
self-timer. Choice of Ysarex f/2.8 or Steinheil Quinon f/1.9 lens. 

Here is an automated camera, ideally suited for law enforce- 
ment work. Ask your Graflex dealer for a demonstration. He's 
in the ‘’Yellow Pages or write Dept. PC 129, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, New York. A _ subsidiary of General Precision 
Equipment Corporation 
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local police departments to hold an open house one 
day a year. At that time, the public would be in- 
vited to visit their nearest precinct or state police 
or patrol post headquarters. If these buildings are 
new and modern, so much the better. Unless I miss 
my guess, the public will feel a glow of pride in 
the smartly uniformed officers and the fine equip- 
ment and modern buildings, operated for the pub 
lic’s protection. If the facilities are poor, it is my 
guess the public will begin to take more of an in 
terest than heretofore in asking questions as to why 
this is so. 

Eventually, 1 can foresce sponsorship by your As 
sociation, perhaps in conjunction with other official 
agencies, such as the Federal Bureau of Investiga 
tion, and backed by national and local citizen or 
ganizations of the holding of a national police open 
house day. 

Now, what do drivers think of courts and judges? 
\ll of you have, of course, run up against the driver 
operating at double the speed limit, who when haui- 
ed in, wondered why you weren't out catching crimi 
nals instead of molesting innocent citizens. “There 
is the crux of the problem to convince that type 
of individual that you are trying to protect: him 
and that his voluntary observance of the speed laws 
would have been in his own interest. 

I was interested in a comment made at one of out 
\nnual Commissioners’ and Governors’ Conferences 
on Metropolitan Washington ‘Traffic Problems, by 
[. G. Patterson, Chairman olf the Australian Road 
Safety Council, on the use of unmarked police cars. 
He said that they had experienced a great deal of 
difficulty with this question in Australia until the 
police united on this slogan, “The law-observant 
driver never meets the unmarked police car.” 

Last year, the Opinion Research Corporation, fi 
nanced by the Pure Oil Company and the Ameri 
can ‘Trucking Associations Foundation, conducted 
a survey among traffic law violators in New Jersey, 
revealing that more than hall of the 
adults agreed that many of our judges in traffic 
courts are not very well qualified for the job. Half 
ol the people questioned thought their police force 


56 per cent 


was oné of the best you will find anywhere. And 
the other half didn’t think vou were. 

Some of the suggestions by the Opinion Research 
Corporation, based on these findings, were of three 
possible directions for improvement in law entorce 
ment: 


l. Strengthening public faith in tralfic laws as sen 
sible, intelligent rules, set up to benefit all drivers. 

2. Motivating people to demand the kind of per- 
sonnel in enforcement agencies who can administer 
the law judiciously and intelligently. 

3. Developing among the public an image of the 
police officer and the judge that meets with people's 
desire for judicious and intelligent law enforcement. 
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We, in the Foundation, have been happy to hay 
had a cordial relationship with your Association that 
dates back more than 20 years to the establishmen 
of your Traffic Division. 

In our mutual objective, that of developing im 
proved traffic enforcement and supervision — tech 
niques, and training men in applying them, we be 
lieve that major progress has been made. If we hay 
helped to prolfessionalize the traffic enforcement job 
then perhaps we can be excused for just a little bi 
of pardonable pride. 

Phe Foundation itself was established on the pr 
mise, first, that primary responsibility for trafhi 
safetv rests, by law, with public officials, but that 
there is an equal responsibility for citizen support fo 
sound programs. 

Our future activities will be based on that pi 
mise. “Through our grant program, stall services, ane 
through research and education, our effort will b 
dedicated to carrying forward a balanced program 
of training officers and upgrading police administi 
tion, of making possible the Annual Inventory ol 
Prallic Safety Activities, of training traffic and high 
Way engineers, of helping to improve the administra 
tion of justice in traffic courts, and of building es 
sential public support for such a coordinated pr 
eram. 

To the extent that we succeed in this objective 
we can know that we have served the public interest 


N. Y. City’s Tactical Patrol Force 


\ Tactical Patrol mobile force, comprised of 75 
men and 10 officers, was put into service by the 
New York City Police Department last Novembei 
by Police Commissioner Stephen P. Kennedy to pei 
mit the most effective use ol police manpower in 
crime situations. 

The unit will perform selective patrol in thos 
areas and during the hours when crime is at. its 
height, generally 6 p.m. to 2 a.m., bypassing precinct 
boundaries when necessary. It is expected to provide 
additional foot patrol and street coverage without 
necessity of reducing patrol strength in ajoining 
areas, 

Phe 75 patrolmen volunteers were carefully select 
ed for the assignment. All are over 6’ in height 
and below 30 years of age, with the majority having 


at least a year of foot patrol experience. All com 
pleted an intensive training course in such subjects 
as civil rights and human relations, lawful use of 


force, courtesy, law olf arrest, role of the policeman il 


a democratic society, and perfection of skill in un 
armed defense techniques. 

\ssigned to the Office of the Chief Inspector, the 
unit is under command of Captain William P. Mc 
Carthy, formerly an instructor at the Police Academy, 
and is supervised by two lieutenants and seven sei 
geants. 
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At the 12th (13th?) IACP CONFERENCE 


The above group of police chiefs and their guests 
were photographed at historic Mount Vernon, just 
down the Potomac River from Washington, D. C., 
in May 1905, during the 12th Annual Conterence 
of the International Association of Chiefs of Police. 


Che 67th Annual Conference will also be held 
in Washington, D. C., October 1-6, 1960, and many 
delegates and guests will make the Mount Vernon 
pilgrimage. ‘The 1960 Conference hotel headquat 
ters is the Statler Hotel. Chief Robert V. Murray, 
Metropolitan Police Department, is Conference host. 


It will be the sixth time the IACP has convened 
in the capital city of the United States—first’ in 
1895 (when the Association was two years old), 
followed by 1905, 1913, 1917 and 1934. The 1905 
Conference had been scheduled originally for San 
Francisco, but, according to the proceedings of the 
meeting, a newly-elected mayor had appointed a 
new chief of police, and the conference site was 
changed to Washington by the Executive Committee. 

Phe printed proceedings of the 1905 Conference 
was labeled the “I2th Annual Conference of — the 


{ACP” —but it was actually the 15th meeting of the 
Association. Vhe 1893 meeting in Chicago, called ton 
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the purpose of organizing an association and at which 
by-laws were adopted, officers elected and a three-day 
program of discussions conducted, was the first meet- 
ing of the Association. It apparently was not regarded, 
however, as the “first annual conterence” by the secre- 
tary-treasurer, Harvey O. Carr, of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., for he termed the 1894 meeting in St. Louis 
\pparently he reckon- 
ed by the same principal applying to anniversaries, 


the “first annual conference.” 


with a year lapsing before the “first” anniversary. 


If one considers the organizational Chicago meet- 
ing as the “first annual conference” then through- 
out the years the IACP has been one year behind 
in numbering its annual meetings, and the 1960 
Conference by this reasoning would by the 68th, 
rather than the 67th, annual conference. Another 
question intruding at a later date is whether the 
“abbreviated” session held in Washington in 1917 
during the first year of United States participation in 
World War [ should properly be counted in’ the 
number sequence for annual conterences. 


President of TACP in 1905 was Major Richard 
Sylvester, head of the Washington, D. C. police—a 
president who holds the record for tenure from 1901 
to 1915. ‘The four presidents preceding him and 
the six following him each served two-year terms. 
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President August Vollmer, 1921-22, was the first to 
serve the one-year term now traditional in the assoc- 
iation. All subsequent presidents have served but 
one term, with exception of Major Ernest W. Brown, 
also of Washington, D. C. As first vice president, 
Major Brown completed the term of Major R. B. 
Jordan, Richmond, Va., who died a few months after 
taking office. Major Brown was then elected by the 
membership at the 1940 conference to serve as presi- 
dent for the year 1940-41. 


President Sylvester’s long tenure did not go un- 
contested, apparently, for at the 1905 Conference 
Chief Wiley Williams of Columbus, Ga., present- 
ed him a hand-carved cane with these remarks: “‘Tt 
was my lot once in 1901 and again in 1904 to put up 
two distinguished men against our honored Presi- 
dent in an effort to defeat him for office. We 
could not beat him, and now that I have him in 
his own village I intend to ‘cane’ him right in 
the presence of this audience!” The hand-carved 
cane depicted a policeman in full uniform, with a 
“club and a hand, police nippers and all the para- 
phernalia that a policeman generally carries.” Chief 
Williams concluded, “I think you have made one 
of the best Presidents this Association has ever had 
and I have been a member of it ever since its organi- 
zation.” Apparently this opinion was shared by 
other members attending this Conference for Presi- 
dent Sylvester was unanimously re-elected for another 
term on the closing day of the meeting. 


Honors came to the IACP at the 1905 Cooterence. 
Mr. Alvin E. Pope, director of the educational! ex- 
hibits at the St. Louis World’s Fain (Exposition) in 
1904, announced that the International Association of 
Chiels of Police, the IACP National Bureau of Crimi- 
nal Identification, and the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment of Tokyo, Japan, had received grand prizes 
for their police exhibits. ‘The St. Louis Police De- 
partment was awarded a gold medal for its exhibit, 
and all departments contributing to the IACP ex- 
hibit were presented a copy of the grand prize—the 
police departments of Paris and Lyons, France; 
Stockholm, Sweden; Christiana, Norway; Amsterdam, 
Holland; Washington, D. C.; St. Louis and Kansas 
City, Mo.; Braddock, Pa.; Lafayette, Il.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; New Orleans, Chicago, and Duluth, Minn. 


In making the presentations, Mr. Pope said, “In 
the organization of the exhibit of Charities and Cor- 
rections at the World’s Fair we made the correction 
part of it very prominent, and the police exhibit 
proved one of the most interesting in the entire fair 
grounds. The work of this Association has done a 
great deal to awaken interest of the general public and 
to give the policeman a higher standing in the eyes of 
the public. The Fair awards committee became very 
much interested in the work that was being done, 
and they granted a special medal to your President 
for the active part he took in organizing the exhibit. 
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The wording on the medal is ‘For effecting coopera 
tion among the police departments of the world 
and introducing improved methods of criminal identi 
fication into America.’ ”’ 

In his annual message to members at the 1905 
Conference, President Sylvester stated the IACP could 
well feel proud of the work done at private expens« 
to install and maintain the educational police ex- 
hibit at the 1904 St. Louis World’s Fair. He also 
reported that all effort to date had failed to secure 
from the Federal government a small annual allow 
ance to support the National Bureau of Criminal 
Information and Identification as an aid in identi 
fying and apprehending criminals. (The Bureau was 
financed by assessments paid by the various participat- 
ing police departments. Ed.) Records and equipment 
of the Bureau were shipped to St. Louis and opera 
tions carried on from there for the duration of th« 
Exposition. 





Ihank You, Mr. Harding 


“his article points out that the first IACP 
Conference was considered an organizational 
meeting and the second meeting was apparently 
termed the “first annual” conference. Which 
brings up the typographical “slip that passes 
in the night” which occurred in printing page 
3 of the October, 1959 issue, wherein the yea 


“1959” appears instead of “1960.” 


Mr. George E. Harding, of Boston, Mass., 
calls us to task on this, thus: “We all know how 
capable and competent is the staff of IACP, but 
not ail of us are aware that you could have ov 
at least arranged two annual conferences in not 
only one year, but aimost in the same month!” 











It was at the 1905 conference that IACP mem 
bers received for the first time a printers’s cut of the 
Association’s monogram tor use on officia] police 
stationery and a lapel pin “for readily distinguishing 
your connection with the Association.’ 


The various papers presented at the Conference 
bear a nostalgic resemblance to the many _ papers 
presented at numerous Conferences throughout 
the years on the same subjects, the same problems 
that with a few modern embellishments remain basic 
ally very much the same as those of today 

The Penitentiary of the City of New York on 
Rickers Island has been redesignated the New York 
City Correctional Institution for Men. It has been 
reorganized into two separate and distinct divisions, 
the Adult Division and the Adolescent Division. The 
latter is responsible for the care, custody, training 
and treatment of all male inmates under 21 years of 
age who have been committed to serve penitentiary, 
reformatory or workhouse sentences. 
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New VACP State 
Section Officers 






Effective January 1, Chief Paul Fo! oa, Minne 
sota Highway Patrol, St. Paul, \i:nn.> is General 
Chairman of the IACP Siate and Provincial Section. 
He takes o\ I post hold by Colonel James cat 
Smith, North Coiclina State ifighway Psi.ol, who ts 


retiring {rom active service on tnat date after 30 
vears and six months continuous duty. Colonel Smith 
was designated General Chairman March 15, 1959, 
upon retirement of Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, ol 
California, and was elected to the office for the year 
1959-60 at the Section’s annual meeting during the 
66th Annual LACP Conference in New York City last 
fall. 

Colonel Smith is one of the original group of 37 
officers and men who in 1929 comprised North Caro- 
lina’s first statewide law enforcement agency. He 
served in every grade but corporal on the way up the 
promotion ladder. He was appointed commander of 
the Patrol in 1959. 

Under his administration the Patrol, which now 
numbers 607 men, has received numerous. service 
awards for achievement in the traffic safety field, in- 
cluding the IACP “Outstanding Achievement Award” 
in three successive years—1956,1957 and 1958. 

He was elected secretary of the IACP State and 
Provincial Section for the year 1957-58, and Vice 
Chairman (East) for 1958-59. In addition to these 
offices, he has served on various committees of the 
Section and was active in its regional and annual 
meetings 

\ native of Wilmington, N. C., Colonel Smith's 
first job was accountant with the Atlantic Coast 
Line Railroad, a post he resigned to become a mem- 
ber of the newly-created Highway Patrol. 

Under provisions of the State Section Rules, the 
General Chairman designates one of the Vice Chair- 
men to be his successor if there is a vacancy in the 
office, the succession going alternately East and West 
of the Mississippi. The Vice Chairman West was next 
in succession, since Colonel Smith had been so 
selected last vear. 

Chief Martz has been head of the Minnesota High- 
way Patrol since 1954. He served as regional chair- 
man of the Section’s North Central Region in 1955- 
56 and was elected secretary olf the Section for 1956-57. 


REGIONAL CHAIRMAN NAMED 


Prior to his retirement, Colonel Smith has com- 
pleted appointment of the regiona! chairmen for the 
IACP State and Provincial Section. Responsible for 








activities of the Section at the regional level during 
the coming year are: 

North Atlantic Region—Commissioner Leo J. Mul- 
cahy, Connecticut State Police, Hartford, Conn, 

Commissioner Mulcahy, fifth commissioner of the 
Connecticut State Police since its inception in 1903, 
was appointed last July by Governor Ribicoff. He 
is a veteran state enforcement officer, however, having 
joined the department in 1930 and was promoted 
through the ranks to sergeant in 1939, to licutenant 
in 1911, field captain in 1946 and headquarters cap- 
tain in 1951.) Early in 1943 he was named director 
of the new state police academy in Bethany. Follow 
ing other assignments with the department, he took 
leave of absence to accept appointment as State Di- 
rector of Civil Defense and served in that office 
until he was named State Police Commissioner. 


Southern Region—Colonel ‘Tom Burbank, super- 
intendent, Louisiana State Police, Baton Rouge, La. 


North Central Region—Colonel Hugh H. Wag- 
goner, superintendent, Missouri State Highway Patrol, 
Jefferson City, Mo. 


Mountain Pacific Region—Chicl Roy A. Betlach, 
Washington State Patrol, Olympia, Wash. 





NEW STATE HEADS 

Kenneth W. Balogh is now head of the South 
Dakota Motor Patrol, with headquarters in Pierre, 
S. D. 

W. |. Gilman, Commissioner of the Alaska State 
Department of Public Safety, is head of the Alaska 
State Police under an extensive reorganization ol 
the safety services as a result of the attainment ol 
statehood for Alaska. 
up the Division of State Police, Division of Civil 
Defense and Division of Fire Prevention within the 
State Department of Public Safety. State Police 
Superintendent A. P. Brandt is now Lieutenant in 


Commissioner Gilman heads 


charge of the Safety Responsibility Section, assigned 
to the Commissioner's office. The Section is new 
and basic planning for its program is now undei 


Way. 


California Law On Tranquilizers 


Recently effective in California is new legislation 
specifically prohibiting driving an automobile while 
under the combined influence of an intoxicating liq- 
uor and any drug. 

Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden, California 
Highway Patrol, comments that the new law closes 
a loophole through which many drivers have escaped 
punishment ever since the use of tranquilizers  be- 
“The people actually were in no 
condition to drive an automobile,” he said, “but be- 


came widespread. 


cause the amount of alcohol they had consumed was 
not enough to cause intoxication by itself, the cases 


were lost.” 
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Issues Interstate Highway Rules 


The Vermont State Traffic Committee has issued 
printed copies of Regulations governing the use of the 
National System of Interstate and Delense Highways 
in Vermont, according to Commissioner of Polic« 
Safety William H. 
Commissioner William Picter, compose the ‘Trafhi 
Committee. The regulation, taking effect October 2, 
sets Maximum and minimum speed limits, as well as 
specifying legal and illegal operation on the highway. 


Jaumann, who with Highway 





State Section Reduces Regions 


At its annual business session, the State and 
Provincial Section of [ACP voted to reduce the 
number of regions within the Section from five 
to four. The regional divisions, each headed by 
a chairman, are: North Atlantic, Southern, 
North Central, and Mountain Pacific. Regional 
chairmen are appointed by the General ¢ hai 
man of the Section. 











California Patrol Reorganized 


In a continuing program of Governor Edmund G 
Brown to streamiine all departments of California 
state government, the organizational structure of the 
California Highway Patrol has been overhauled, Pa 
trol Commissioner Bradford M. Crittenden announ 
ced last month. 


Effective December Ist, the Patrol’s field organiza 
tion was divided into six zones instead of the present 
three, and the existing 13 districts were abolished 
Zone headquarters are situated in Sacramento, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, San Diego, Fresno and Red 
ding. Each will be divided into areas in accordance 
with population and geographic needs. 

The Field Operations Division is abolished Phe 
six zone commanders now report directly to the Com 
missioner. "The move is designed to strengthen com 


munications and result in a more responsive anc 
more uniform execution of policies and programs 
Patrol inspectors previously serving as district com 
manders are reassigned, some as zone commanders 
others as field inspectors on the staffs of zone com 


manders. 


The Headquarters organization also is altered, with 
an executive office providing internal and external 
staff functions for the Commissioner. The position ol 
assistant Commissioner is redesignated chiel of staff, 
with primary function of advising the commissionet 
and directing and coordinating general staff and fleld 
support activities, as well as act for the Commissione! 
in his absence. 

A new Training Division, divided into the present 
Academy and a new Training |ievelopment Section, 
is established. This division w place broader em 
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phasis on training of cadets in the Academy and on 
in-service training of supervisors, non-uniformed pet 
sonnel and uniformed field officers. 


The ofhce of the Communications Coordinator is 
shifted to the Administrative Services Division. Group 
ed into a single new Business Services Section are the 
Facilities, Office Stores, Stores and Equipment Sec 
tions. 


In announcing the organizational changes, Gov 
ernor Brown said a committee has been studying 
reorganization of the state government, the first such 
examination of the state’s cxecutive branch under 
taken in more than 30 years. “That reorganization, 
and when it comes, can be most effective if we also 
steamline functions on a departmental level,” he said. 
“The new organization of the Highway Patrol is a 


long step in that direction.” 


Commenting on the changes, Commissioner Crit 
tenden said, Chis new organization provides a simple 
and direct structure of the type I believe best fits the 
needs of a mobile law enforcement agency. ‘The 
California Highway Patrol, with its far-flung field 
activities and its frequent need for quick decisions 
from higher authority on cmergency matters, is such 


an agency.” 


CALIFORNIA has several changes in traffic laws as 
result of action taken by the state legislature early 
in 1959. Effective January |, 1960, is the new 65 
mile per hour maximum limit. In September, 1959 
maximum speed for 5-axle trucks and truck-trailer 
combinations became 50 mph while traveling on high- 
ways of four or more lanes (previous limit was 45), 
and maximum speed limit of a farm labor bus or 
farm labor truck when transporting passengers be- 
came 45 mph. New provisions also permit the State 
Department of Public Works to establish minimum 
speed limits, and prohibit stopping, parking or 
leaving a vehicle standing upon a freeway except 
when it is necessary to stop to prevent injury or 
damage, or because the car is disabled, or when stop- 


ping is required by a police olficer. 


Phe Massachusetts State Police requires its troop- 
ers to live in barracks, on duty an average of 100 
hours a week. This enables the department to alert 
the entire personnel for an emergency within a mat- 
ter of minutes. Without this barracks system, Com- 
missioner J. Henry Goguen points out, the force 
would have to be increased threefold to provide the 


same service. 
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2 FINE WASH 'n’ WEAR FABRICS 
@ 65% Dacron 35% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin 


® 100% Combed 2x1 Cotton Poplin unique weave. epee rer Ooeges 


Above shirts available in Long Sleeve and Short Sleeve models. 
Stocked in popular styles — or individually designed to meet any 
requirements. Colors: White, Tan, Grey, Light Blue, Medium Blue and Navy. 
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3 all-new Creighton Police Uniform Shirts 
Wash 'n’ Wear 


Famous Creighton tailoring... Creighton 
quality... Shirts that literally pay 

for themselves in laundry savings! 

Easy to wash by hand... wrinkles fall 
out as they dry. Wear right after 
laundering with little or no ironing. 


Creighton-aire 


Creighton’s new air-conditioned fabric... 
all you could hope for in hot-weather 
comfort. Thousands of miniature “windows’ 
permanently woven into this fabric 

to keep you cool, cool, cool! Fully 
absorbent... Sanforized... Mercerized... 
Vat dyed. 






Magnified 


view of —p> 
Creighton-aire 
fabric. Note 
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CREIGHTON SHIRT CO., INC. 


303 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y., MU 3-5740 


Manufacturers nearly half a century 
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Finding a Vaccine for the Epidemic 





\ speech with any organization at all normally 
starts off with a review of the problem. A speakes 
who wants to set the stage by describing the losses 
we sulfer through traffic accidents generally has two 
choices: he can quote statistics or he can grope for 
a startling adjective. 

The statistics come easv: a yearly traffic death 
toll of some 40,000 
and personal injury in the millions. Or, projecting 


an economic loss of billions 


these and other figures, a speaker can easily look 
ahead to a year like 1966 when some 53,000 will die 
in trallic accidents; when the numbers of injured and 
the economic loss will increase accordingly. 

\nyone can quote such figures simply by looking 
them up. I repeat them to you today; and, tonight, 
the safety chairman of the Rotary Club out in Hazard, 
Ky.. might very well be repeating the same figures 
to his group. 

\nyone anywhere can call up the size of this prob 
lem simply by quoting a lew figures. The only trouble 
is, we Americans have learned to live comfortably in 
the shadow of huge figures the cost of national 
defense; the size of the national debt, the cost of 
crime, the farm surplus and so on. 

AVe've become a nation of statistical sophisticates, 
able to review a parade of threatening digits and then 
Yoll over and doze olf. 

Backgrounding this problem with the startling ad 
jective hasn’t been much more successful. Today, both 
the safety chairman of the Rotary out in Hazard, 
national 
national shame. 
Hut again, we've learned to live with such words, com- 


Ky., and I could be using such phrases as. . . 
disaster . national catastrophe 


lortable in what seems to be our own personal security. 

Now, there is no great revelation in anything I 
have said. We know all this. But, in knowing it, are 
we not letting ourselves mistake this problem? What 
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The Tusurauce Vurstitute 2 


negram for the 60 4 


By RUSSELL 1. BROWN, President 
Insurance Institute for Highway Safety 
1710 H Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


(Address given at the 66th Annual Conference of the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, Sept. 30, 1959, in Neu 
York City. 


we really have on our hands is an epidem It is an 
epidemic that kills and injures indiscriminately i: 
every part ol the country every day. It draws a tighte 
and tighter limitation on the sale movement, and 
the expectations of every family. It is taking mor 
and more money for living cut of every pocket in 
both direct costs and taxation. It is constricting thi 
prospects of every business, from the clothing stor 
on main street to the great, national corporations. It 
is robbing the present and the future of every indivi 
dual, every business. It is. in short, a total problem of 
our society and our economy, now and tomorrow. I 
must be attacked by a total action program. that 
touches every level of our society and economy, now 
and tomorrow. 


Again, this is nothing new. And I should say right 
now that you will hear from me nothing that ap 
proaches a new idea today. ‘The right methods fo 
reducing traffic accidents were known long befor« 
the formation of the Insurance Institute for High 
way Safety. I think we've all reached enough ma 
turity in the safety profession to know that the 
solution does not depend on one more new organ 
vation, one mere new idea. But it does depend—and 
wait — upon the successful, widespread application of 
the things we already know. 

One thing, for example, has been obvious to all of 
us for a long time. We have known that the scops 
and techniques of our safety effort must be in propor 
tion to the scope and details of the accident problem 
It’s as though we were in business against an aggressive 
competitor. We've got to meet him in all his “mar 
kets’’—the community, county, state, nation. We've got 
to match him in expenditures of money and effort. 
We've got to counter every one of his techniques 
with one of our own. 


(Please turn to page 35) 
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Front and center: Dodge Dart 4-Door Police Pursuit. Left to right: Dodge Dart Station Wagon, '60 Dodge 2-Door and Dodge Dart 2-Door Police Pursuits. 


New Police Pursuits by DODGE Put Youin Command! 


ON TURNPIKE, CITY OR SUBURBAN STREET 


Pursuit, patrol, whatever the action—new Police Pursuits by Dodge 
respond like no police specials before! Here are four models of two distinctly 
separate cars: all-new Dodge Dart and the authoritative new ’60 Dodge. 
Mighty power, sure economical operation, swift maneuverability, added 
endurance come from 1960’s greatest automotive advances: Unibody con- 
struction, “Economy Slant’’ 6-cylinder design, Ram Induction V-8 per- 
formance, many more! Add to these heavy-duty features proven in action, 
and you have police cars that truly command respect, truly deserve it. 
They’re loaded with toughness and muscle to make you master of the most 
difficult law enforcement situations! For economy, dependability, per- 
formance, safety and driver comfort—here are police cars beyond compare. 
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DODGE DART and ‘60 DOD 
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SWIFT—Five authoritative new engines, plus cat-quick cornering and sure-footed roadability, make new Dodge Dart 


POWER-PACKED, AGILE, 


Performance to put you on top of every police job with 
ease! Extra durability to keep you there day in, day out! 
Dodge gives you both, in 1960 more than ever before! 


Here’s spirited, dependable engine power that discourages 
law violations before they happen, that gives every officer 
added pride and confidence! Here’s fast, predictable han- 
dling plus driver ease and comfort that let officers werk 
more efficiently with less fatigue! And above all, here is 
tough, dependable construction that takes the hardest 
service right in stride. 

Take your choice of two great new cars in four models! 
Pick the light weight and responsiveness of the compact, 
all-new Dodge Dart and its 118” wheelbase. Or choose the 
ruggedness and unmatched high-speed handling of the 
big, brawny 122” wheelbase "60 Dodge. 


Police Pursuits by Dodge for 1960 feature the dramatically 
greater comfort, strength and safety of revolutionary new 
Unibody construction. They offer the lively yet economical 
performance of the new Economy Slant ‘‘6”’, most modern 
6-cylinder engine in the industry. They offer the breath- 
taking, all-out power of the 383 cu. in. Special Police 
Pursuit Dodge V-8, famed for its selection by the 
California and Missouri State Highway Patrols. And as 
standard equipment you get famed Torsion-Aire Suspen- 
sion and heavy-duty Total-Contact Brakes, plus heavy- 
duty clutch, heavy-duty prop shaft, heavy-duty generator 
and battery and many more special features. 

Only Police Pursuits by Dodge give you so much that’s 
truly valuable in law enforcement work! 
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Exceptional New Economy or 
HP/Weight Ratios Upto 1 to 12 
A radically new 6-cylinder engine, 4 
V-8's and 5 manual and fully 


transmissions allow you to 








power team that exactly 
needs. Engines start with the 





y Slant *'6"', range through 
s of economy and power 
90 Ram Induction 383 cu. 





V-8 (one h.p. per 12 Ibs. in the new 





60 Dodge 2-Door Police Pursuit). Trans- 
missions include three automatics: 

erFlite, TorqueFlite and new Torque- 
Flite Six, plus heavy-duty or extra- 
heavy-duty T-85 manual transmissions, 


boh with heavy-duty clutch. 


Famed Torsion-Aire Ride 

















Torsion bar front suspension, direct- 





acting Oriflow shock absorbers and 
outboard-mounted rear leaf springs 
make up Torsion-Aire, admittedly the 
finest suspension in the industry. Officers 
enjoy a ride as smooth aos silk. Even 
more important, they get complete con- 
trol of a car that’s agile and able. 


Total-Contact Brakes 


he ‘go power" of its great 


























es, Dodge features the husky 

pping power of Total-Contact Brakes. 
Their unique design puts your whole 
brake lining to work, not just part of it. 
You get the safety of quick, straightline 
stops, time after time after time, even in 
the foulest weather. 


rt and ’60 Dodge Police Pursuits more than the match for every highway challenge. 


,|BUILT TO TAKE IT! 
a 


|REVOLUTIONARY NEW UNIBODY CONSTRUCTION! 


New comfort, safety, strength and durability come to Dodge 
with this new advance in body construction. Unibody design 
isone piece, does away with conventional frame construction. 
You drive and ride surrounded by a “one-piece fortress of 
steel” that gives you maximum roominess, maximum pro- 
‘ tection, faster, easier entrance and exit, more relaxed seating. 
| Unibody isolates road noise and vibration, all but eliminates 
squeaks and rattles and helps give new Police Pursuits by 
Dodge unrivaled road and handling qualities. What’s more, 
ll spray and deep-dip treatments make each Unibody 





virtually rustproof! 


’60 DODGE Police Pursuits 





INDUSTRY’S BIGGEST MODEL AND E 


SELECTION LETS YOU FILL 


YOUR NEI 


2 cars @© 2 wheelbases © 4 models @ 5 engines @ 5 transmissions 


DODGE DART 


118” wheelbase—light, compact, nimble! 





Dodge Dart Station Wagon Police Pursuit (122” wheelbase) 


¥— 60 DODGE 


122” wheelbase—big, brawny, powerful! 








’60 Dodge 2-Door Police Pursuit 


No other police cars on the road give you such opportunity 
to fill your needs exactly! Equip your “finest’’ with the 
“‘finest.’’ Contact your nearest Dodge Dealer. 


Look at These Standard Features! 


Revolutionary New Unibody Construction ¢ Famed Torsion-Aire Ride « Total- 
Contact Brakes e New Free-Flight Power Engine Mounting « Heavy-Duty Clutch 
e 14” x 5K Safety-Rim Wheels e Front and Rear Arm Rests ¢ Left-Hand Sun Visor 
e Replaceable Element Oil Filter ¢ Electric Windshield Wipers. 


This Basic Police Pursuit Equipment 
Is Available at Low Package Cost! 


30-amp. Heavy-Duty Low Cut-in Generator with Double Ball Bearincs. 
Charges Police Pursuit batteries fast, assures you that you will always have enough 
current to operate all accessories and special equipment 


70-amp.-hour Heavy-Duty Battery and Heat Shield. Big six-cell 12-volt 
battery takes rigorous service, meets all the extra requirements of heavy-duty 
equipment. 


Heavy-Duty 11” x 22” Brakes, front and rear. Rugged extra-large Total 
Contact Brakes give police officers continuously dependable, non-fading stor 
even in unusually demanding stop-and-go service. 


Heavy-Duty 8-Cylinder Hi-Speed Prop Shaft. Equips Dodge Police Pursuits 
with a drive train capable of withstanding exceptionally demanding use. 


Highly Recommended Police Pursuit Options! 


Heavy-Duty Torsion Bars and Springs « Heavy-Duty Shocks e Sway Bar e Extra 
Heavy-Duty 12” x 244” Brakes e Police Calibrated Speedometer. 


Additional Police Pursuit Options 

Map Light e Heavy-Duty Seat Springs, front and rear (standard on '60 Dodge 
e Kickboard*(standard on '60 Dodge) « Foam Rubber Front and/or Rear Seat 
e Variable-Speed Electric Windshield Wipers « High-Output Generator (50-amr 
Bosch and 40-amp. Autolite) « Heavy-Duty Alternator, Leece Neville 60-amp. 
Right-Hand Sun Visor with Vinyl Trim Option eViny! Trim (excluding right sun visor 
e Wiring for Roof Flasher e 8.00 x 14” Tires with 14” x 5% K Wheels (standard or 
Dodge Dart Station Wagon Police Pursuit and '60 Dodge 2-Door Police Pursuit 
e 8.00 x 14” Tires with 14” x 6K Wheels « 6.70 x 15” Tires and 5K Wheels (except 
Dodge Dart Station Wagon and ‘60 Dodge Police Pursuit) « 7.10 x 15” Tires with 
5% K Wheels e Hi-Capacity Radiator « 7-Blade Fan and Shroud (except on 6-cylinder 
engine) e Radio Suppression Package. 


Goodyear 3-T Nylon ‘‘Police Special’ 8.00 x 14” Tires 

Special construction for extra durability and extra performance. Nylon cord 
triple-tempered for maximum strength and resiliency. Features “Low Angle 

ply construction, “Grip-Seal” puncture protection, balanced traction tread and 
cushioned riding comfort. 


ENGINE SPECIFICATIONS—POLICE PURSUITS BY DODGE FOR 1960 


MOST MODERN 6 IN THE INDUSTRY! 


Economy Slant “6"'—available only on Dodge Dart 

Type OHV, Manifold semi-ram type, Cylinders 6, Taxable horsepower 27.74, Bore 3.40 
inches, Stroke 4.13 inches, Displacement 225 cu. inches, Compression ratio 8.5 to 1, Car- 
buretor single downdraft, Torque 215 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 145 at 4000 r.p.m. 


Red Ram V-8—available only on Dodge Dart 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 48.9, Bore 3.91 inches, Stroke 
3.31 inches, Displacement 318 cu. inches. Compression ratio 9.0 to 1, Carburetor dual 
downdraft, Torque 340 Ib.-ft. at 2400 r.p.m., Horsepower 230 at 4400 r.p.m. 


Super Red Ram V-& 
Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 54.3, Bore 4.12 inches, Stroke 
3.38 inches, Displacement 361 cu. inches, Compression ratio 10 to 1, Carburetor dual 


downdraft, Torque 390 Ib.-ft. at 2400 r.p.m., Horsepower 295 at 4600 r.p.m. 


Special Police Pursuit 383 cu. in. V-8 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 57.8, Bore 4.25 inches, Stroke 
3.38 inches, Displacement 383 cu. inches, Compression ratio 10 to 1, Carburetor 4-barre 
Torque 425 Ib.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 325 at 4600 r.p.m. 


D-500 Ram Induction 383 cu. in. V-8 

Type OHV 90-degree V-8, Manifold ram induction type, Cylinders 8, Taxable horsepower 
57.8, Bore 4.25 inches, Stroke 3.38 inches, Displacement 383 cu. inches, Compression ratic 
10 to 1, Carburetor dual 4-barrel, Torque 460 |b.-ft. at 2800 r.p.m., Horsepower 330 ai 
4800 r.p.m. 


The policy of Dodge Division of Chrysler Corporatic s one of continual improvement 
design and manufacture wherever possible to assure a still finer car. Hence, specifications 


equipment and prices are subject to change without notice 
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Out of this realization have grown the various 
existing safety organizations and the state agencies. As 
the accident problem has grown, the safety organiza 
tions have grown, though not in proportion to the 
need. Many of these organizations have specialized 
in various phases of the accident problem. Others 
are of a scope that covers several phases of the prob 
lem. Outstanding work /ras been done and is being 
done. But, always, the growth of the problem has 
out-stripped the growth of the safety organizations 
because of a lack of money, of public interest, and 
lack of official support. 

The logical available method to correct this situa 
tion in some degree is the amalgamation of similai 
public support into one larger, stronger, more el 
fective unit. ‘This, quite simply, is the method that has 
created the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety. 
\ total of 532 Insurance Com 
panies representing all segments of the industry have 
joined into one unit for safety. 


Institut 


\utomobile Casualty 


In other words, the 
is a purely natural birth of the times and 
the need. 

Now that the Institute is born, what is it going to 
do? Well, first, 
pains, it’s going to make a few 
one in my 


its going to suffer a few growing 
mistakes. T and no 
organization have received ow 
in perlection. 


degrees 


It might be simpler, at this point, to tell you first 
what the Institute will not do. We will not duplicate 
the efforts of any sound, existing safety organization 
on any level. Your best assurance of that duplication is, 
uneconomical, and the Institute is keenly 
aware olf the economics involved in this problem. 


at least, 


We will not initiate one-shot campaigns in the 
vague hope that they might do some good. We will 
not seek publicity. We will not seek controversy. At 
the same time, we will not be afraid to explore any 
legitimate avenue that might 
accident reduction. 


lead to our goal ol 

What the Institute will do can be summed up in 
two points: 

1. We will make grants-in-aid to support and ex 
pand safety efforts which will make a contribution to 
sound, official programing. The measure will be: 
Does this program make a contribution to the solution 
ol the total problem. 

2. The Institute will conduct a direct action pro 
gram to obtain coordinated programming, official pro 
gramming, to apply the things we all know will work. 

Now, the grant-in-aid 
stood, I think. Basically, it’s the transfer of money 


program is  casily unde 
from one organization to another to obtain a needed 
result. I 


our program here. 


won't go into the details of that part ol 


I’m sure the element that makes the Institute the 
“unknown quality” in the safety field at this time 
is our direct action program. I want now to cleat 
up any mystery or misgivings by telling you exactly 


what we are thinking at the moment. 


The Police Chief 


In the first place, we are not going to jump into 


a national safety action program. In this there would 
be the danger of duplicating some excellent programs 
already at work. We would be running a certain risk 
of spending ourselves out before we could reach any 
Institute, now, to run 


measurable result. For the 


with hot haste into a national-level program would 
be like trying to bring down an elephant with a 
popgun. 

Our direct action program will be on the “bite-size” 
approach. We will go to work in two or three states as 
soon as possible. Our objective will be to show measur- 
able results in those states in a reasonable amount of 
time. If we can do that, we will then have a pattern of 
That will 
be the time for our direct action program to be ex- 


action that can be applied to other states. 


panded into as many other states as we can manage. 
We will 


tional 


move on a _ state-by-state basis toward na- 


programming never duplicating, always 
cooperating with and supporting existing safety or- 
ganizations 

Now, that is a fairly general statement of our direct 
action plans 


lo be more specilic, let me take you 


through what I conceive would be our step-by-step 


approac h. 


We will not, of course, issue a blanket invitation 
That would 
pompous. Like the heroine in the 
That 
is. we will not enter any state unless we are virtually 


to states to come running to us for help. 
be foolish and 
ladies magazines, we will want to be wanted. 
invited. But let me get on with my step-by-step ex- 
planation. 

Sicp One: ‘The 
in which we might want to go to work. 
fectly frank. 
we can demonstrate results. 

Siep Two: Once these states are selected, the Insti- 
tute will make a preliminary survey. We will not 
go rushing in with a team or with a flurry of pub- 


Institute will select several states 
I'll be per- 
We will look for proving grounds where 


licity. We will simply appear quietly and talk to 
people. We will talk to the governor and other state 
officials. We will talk to men and women and groups 
ol influence. The purposes of this preliminary survey 
are many. We will be making a superficial evalua- 
tion of facilities and attitude with which we would 
Evalu- 
ating the general attitude of officials and influence 


be working if we were invited into that state. 


groups will be one of our most important jobs at 
this stage. The questions we will want to be able to 
Do they want us? 


Will they support a full-scale effort over a period of 


answer are: Do they want help? 


vears? Is this the right or the wrong climate for us 
right now? Can we be of help? It is our intent to 
work governmental 
gencies and officials and not independently. 


with and through existing 


\nother important question we will seek to answer 
in this preliminary survey is that of timing. Is this 
the right time to start work in this particular state? 


lo a great degree, that question will be answered by 
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what we learn of the official and general attitude. 
But entering into this question also will be such 
practical stability, tenure in office, composition of the 
legislature, the strength, interest and bias of influence 
groups. 


What I am saying is that we are not going to make 
our job any tougher than it has to be by forcing 
our way into states that may not want us or that may 
not be ready for us. But, on the other hand, we are 
not going to steal in timidly, hat in hand, and say 
“Gee whiz, fellows, we'd sure like to help out a 
little here.” 
of cards on the table. It will be understood that we are 
interested in only one thing: reduction of traffic acct- 
dents in that state as a result of a complete, official 
program. We will not care who gets the credit. It 
is the program that counts. We will not expect to 
be arbitrarily blocked in one portion of the program 
and allowed to go ahead on another. We will be 
expecting cooperation on a total program. 


No, we are going to do some laying 


Now, | hope I haven't given you the impression that 
we are going to keep our bags packed in the hotel 
while we make this survey, ready to get out at the 
first sign of opposition. Not at all. One of the 
most important uses of this survey, as I see it, will 
be the opportunity to change attitudes while we are 
investigating attitudes. We aren't just going to be 
talking idly to people and groups, we'll be doing 
some selling while we are at it; selling to create a 
receptive atmosphere for an official safety program. 
If we can actually influence attitudes during this pre- 
liminary survey, then I would think that would be 
an encouraging sign that we may have found a place 
to go to work. 

Step Three: Vhe third step in this direct action 
program is pretty obvious. As a result of successful 
surveys we would expect to be officially invited to go 
to work in some of our pre-selected states. This ol- 
ficial approval and invitation would, of course, have 
to come from the Governor, and should be approved 
by both the state and the local officials concerned. If 
the Institute is satisfied that this invitation comes 
from a state where the time is right, where the official 
and general attitudes are sound, then we've found a 
place where we can be of help. 

Step Four: The first job of the Institute in the 
state will be a complete evaluation of the existing 
traffic safety program in all its phases — from city to 
county to state level. ‘This evaluation study should 
cover all the ground — accident records, education, 
enforcement, engineering, laws and ordinances, ad- 
ministration, public support, public information, and 
courts, 

And right here, I imagine [I can hear someone 
whispering, “Aha, duplication! What about the Na 
tional Safety Council’s inventory?” No, we won't 
duplicate the inventory, we'll wse it. If there are 
areas where we need more information, we'll ask na 
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tional, state, and local organizations for help in any 
area where they have specific interest or information 


Step Five: Based on the evaluation, jointly, we will 
set up a priority program jobs to be done, areas 
to receive special emphasis. Again based on th 
evaluation, we will set out what must be done to ac 
complish these jobs as the official program of thre 
state. Now, again, somcone may say we are skating 
close to duplication. We are not because the Institut 
will not try to be all things to this ofhcial program 
Here’s how we hope it will work: If the evaluation 
shows us one of the state’s priority needs is local 
police training, we won't undertake the training. We 
will ask for help from the appropriate organization 
equipped to do this. If the tralfic statutes need 
cverhauling, we won't do the job. We will ask for 
help from the State and National Bar Association 
We will ask and support the help of any specialist 
organization in the whole field of traffic safety to 
accomplish the priority program in that state 


The Institute’s chief function will be to coordinat 
the program within the state, to supply the motiva 
tion, to keep things moving, to arouse public interest 
and support, to keep pushing the program constantly 
until it reaches the point, in all its parts, where sig 
nificant accident reduction begins. In other words, 
the Institute hopes to be the catalyst, the agent that 
accelerates official safety action throughout the state 
As I said earlier, probably none of the parts of the 
program will be new. It will be an assembly of all 
the things safety people know are needed and proved. 
The Institute will be the engine that makes it go. 


Step Six: This will be the evaluation of ourselves 
in the state: self-evaluation of our activities in pro 
egress and in review. What we learn in this evaluation 
may bring some changes in our program in another 
state, may strengthen some parts of it, decrease the 
importance of others. We will not be wedded to 
any approach until we know it works. 


This, briefly, is the general outline, the direct 
action or assistance program olf the Insurance Insti 
tute for Highway Salety. Some may say it is cautious. 
I will say it is the logical use of our facilities and 
money. It is the scientific application of what we 
have to work with. 


To anyone who hoped for or expected some blazing 
new idea from the Institute, I say you are being 
unrealistic. What could be more foolish than to 
abandon the work of 30 years in traffic safety, the 
things that have been learned at such expense, the 
programs that have been proved cllective? 

I said earlier that we are fighting an epidemic. 
The vaccines of prevention are available. Our job 
will be to convince people and state governments 
that they should take their shots. Our job will be to 
organize and promote the inoculation process on the 


scene. 


The Police Chief 
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Coordinating Councils Can Help 








It is generally accepted that the prevention of crime 
is primarily the responsibility of the police and othe 
law enforcement agencies. The fact remains, however, 
that this problem cannot be ellectively solved with- 
out the constant and whole-heartd cooperation of 
the home, the church, the school, civic and welfare 


organizations. 


Phe responsibilities of the police are so closely inter 
woven with those of the groups mentioned above that 
it is impossible and indeed most unwise to attempt 
to separate their areas ol interest and operation. It 
is imperative, therefore, that ow police departments 
constantly strive to improve their public relations. ‘To 
this end, they should be fully cognizant of their 
important role as a Service Organization and of the 
necessity of educating those whom they are privileged 
to serve. By so doing they will invite that type ol 
public support as essential to an ellective crime pre 


vention program. 


We must constantly bear in mind that law enforce 
ment officers are official representatives of their res 
pective communities. The measure of confidence and 
respect which our fellow citizens hold for us will 
depend to a large extent upon our willingness to 
participate in all local activities designed to improve 
the moral tone of the community and thus to bette 
protect society. It is incumbent upon cach of us to 
have not only a sympathetic understanding of the 
needs of our respective communities but to make it 
a firm resolution to actively engage in all such acti- 
vities to the fullest possible extent in attaining ou 


mutual objectives. 
Phe constant expanding scope of adult crimes and 


the alarming increase in juvenile delinquency points 
not only to the urgent need for a revival of community 


The Police Chief 


Crime Prevention 


By CHARLES W. PFAFFENBERGER 


(Editor’s Note: Afr. 
from active service after devoting 51 years, 1 month, 
and 24 days to the Postal Service, including 42 years 
in the Postal Inspection Service as a Postal Inspector, 
Inspector in Charge of the San Francisco and Wash- 


Washington, D. C. 


Pfaffenberger recently retired 


ington Divisions, and as a director in the Bureau of 
the Chief Postal Inspector.) 





interest in crime prevention but also emphasizes the 
fact that the police alone are unable to solve the 
problem. Our fellow citizens must be made to under- 
stand that crime prevention is a very serious family 
problem. The home is the most important unit of 
our society. Lack of proper home life will inevitably 
result in a definite deterioration of the community 
and eventually the entire nation. 


Our first concern should therefore be to inculcate 
into the minds of parents the urgent necessity for 
improvement of family relationships. If parents fail 
in their responsibility of teaching the child the fund- 
amental principles of right conduct and proper respect 
for another's life and property, the community and 
society generally will be faced with the tremendous 
task of corrective and remedial action. 


There is an urgent need for a revivial of the reli- 
gious and moral aspects of life. Individual and public 
morality must be recognized as essential to liberty and 
freedom, for morality is the very essence of freedom. 
We must do everything possible by precept and _per- 
sonal example to instill into the hearts and minds of 
adults and children alike a proper concept of moral 
conduct and spiritual values. In the final analysis, the 
solution of the serious problem of crime prevention is 


quite simple—a willingness to faithfully abide by the 


principles of the Golden Rule. 


Che control and prevention of juvenile delinquency 
is definitely a community problem. While police de- 
partments can and should provide valuable informa- 
tion as to unsatisfactory conditions in the community, 
joint responsibility for an effective and lasting solu- 
tion rests with parents, the church, the school, civic 
and wellare agencies. One of the most serious threats 
to modern society is the tremendous traffic in all 
forms of obscene and pornographic literature, much 
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of which is so easily obtainable by our youth without 
question at many of our corner drug stores, news 
stands, and even by personal contact with unscrup 
ulous salesmen who unfortunately gain access to play- 
grounds and school yards. 


While it is known that the International Associa- 
tion of Chiefs of Police has already accomplished 
much toward elimination of this serious menace, it 
is suggested further consideration be given to promo- 
ting legislation on the state and local levels designed 
to prohibit the publishing, distribut'on and sale of 
obscene and pornographic material. 


One of the greatest deterrents to effective law 
enforcement is the uninformed and often indifferent 
attitude of the public. Our people must be made fully 
aware of the police problems which effect the very 
safety of their homes and families. They should be 
informed of the corrective plans and preventive pro- 
grams being fostered by the police department. An 
aroused and informed public will react most favorably 
in any emergency. 

The advisability of establishing a coordinating 
council for the prevention of crime consisting of all 
law enforcement, religious, educational, social and 
fraternal agencies should be seriously considered. 
These groups can be crystallized into a strong and 
united crime prevention force. The ability and willing- 
ness of these groups to work with each other and to 
pool their findings, resources and facilities, will de- 
pend largely upon the sincere and forceful manner 
in which they are informed of conditions requiring 
their united action. ‘To this end, it is suggested that 
all police departments proceed promptly to foster a 
Coordinating Council for Crime Prevention in their 
respective communities. 


Arson Forum Held at Manhattan 


The problem of arson was the subject of a forum 
recently held at Manhattan College in New York 
City. Over 200 police and fire officials of the area 
attended. The formm was co-sponsored by Man- 
hattan College Institute for Forensic Research and 
the Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference. 


Chiet Fire Marshal Martin Scott, of New York City, 
pointed out that with 16,000 persons in the United 
States killed in fires last year, and with the New York 
City Fire Department answering an average of 80,000 
alarms and fighting 60,000 fires, the problem of arson 
requires special attention. “Shocking and_ horrible,” 
he termed television programs that depict how an 
arsonist sets his fires. “Large cities are constantly ex 
posed to the fiendish acts of the arsonists,” he conti- 
nued, “particularly the arsonist with the non-rational 
motive for setting fires, popularly known as the pyro- 
maniac. This type of pathological firesetter starts fires 
because of exhilaration by some form of alcoholic 
drink, or seeking a thrill, or for abnormal sex gratif 
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ication, usually where it will cause the greatest excite 
ment.” He described this type of arsonist as the most 
dangerous of all, for he always works alone and 
usually sets fire to what he finds on hand, most often 
late at night. 

Chief Fire Marshal Peter Lynch, of Nassau County, 
N. Y., also scored effects of some television programs 

those dealing with “death, suffering, sadism and 
brutality’—on children. For all the good it has done, 


he said, “television is the worst thing that ever hap 


1g 
pened to our children.” Records of his department 
for the past 20 years reveal that an average of at least 
one out of every 8.5 fires that have been invesigated 
was set by one or more children. He noted that the 
type of firesetting is increasing in seriousness and 
that children are becoming extremely vicious 

“Unfortunately, there is a tendency on the part ol 
many police and firemen to pay little attention to 
some fire that ‘the kids set,” he said. “Unless every 
juvenile fire is given just as careful and thorough 
an investigation as an adult set fire, the kids are going 
to go on to bigger fires.” 

Marshal Lynch called for measures to correct. the 
present situation. He contended that newspapers 
should be permitted to publish the names of any 
children arrested in connection with fires or any othe) 
illegal act. “People are entitled to know the type ol 
children living near them so that they may protect 
themselves,” he concluded. 


Dr. Ralph Brancale, director of the New Jersey 
State Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park, N. J., explained 
that arsonist tendencies exist among adolescents and 
pre-adolescents which may transiently flare up under 
stress situations. However, such episodes are of no 
great significance if the individual has a reasonably 
integrated personality; others, however, who have 
chronically unresolved conflictual problems may de 
velop into the repetitive compulsion form. 

Sheriff John Hay of Westchester County paid special 
tribute to the late Chief William Sullivan of White 
Plains, a member of the founding committee of the 
Metropolitan Law Enforcement Conference 


New York City Fire Commissioner Edward F. Cay 
anagh and Brendan P. Battle, of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, were moderators for the forum 


Seminar in Document Examination 


\ specialized seminar in Document Examination 
is being given by the Indiana University Center fo 


5 5 
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Police Training beginning January 27 and _ lasting 
for 15 weeks of the academic semester. It will b« 
conducted by Dr. Rafael Fernandez Ruenes, vice-pres 
ident of the American Society of Questioned Docu 
ment Examiners, and an internationally known expert 
in the fleld. 

Information may be secured from Mr. Robert | 
Borkenstein, Director, Center for Police 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 


, 
Draining, 
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In Memorium 


Honorary President James M. Broughton presented 


at the 66th Annual LACP Contlerence in New York City 
the report of the Memorial Committce conmemorat 


ing members deceased during the past year: 


Harry D. Anheier, Chicago, Illinois 
Edward J. Brick, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


Wo. J. Brunner, 


Gullenberg, New Jersey 


Leland J]. Burnett, Southampton, New York 
Thos. ]. Callaghan, Chicago, Illinors 

Daniel J. Campion, New York, New York 
Rex O. Clift, Fairfield, California 


George T. 
. P. Fisher, 
A. 


C 


Earley, Saiem, Ohio 
Tonawanda, New York 
Linn Forcum, Wildwood, New Jersey 


Floyd McKinley Gilber, Concord, Calif. 


j. 


A. Grady, Pueblo, Colovado 


IW. T. Griffin, Memphis, Tennessee 
Wm. H. Hahn, Mineola, New York 
John F. Harris, Sparta, New Jersey 


William C. 


Hart, New Britian, Conn. 


Herbert C. Irons, Franklin, New Jerse 
Marguerite C. Johnson, Dearborn, Michigan 
Herbert W. Kapp, Appleton, Wisconsin 
Edward ]. Kelly, Providence, Rhode Island 
Ernest EF. Klein, Gulfport, Miss. 


A 


._S. Kline, St. Louis, Missouri 


Philo S. Lee, Mineola, New York 
Thomas Marks, Longe Branch, New Jersey 


Hugh EF. 


Meade, Torrington, Connecticut 


Edward J]. Mescall, Union City, New Jerse 


f. 


T. Moran, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Robert L. Morgan, Chesterfield, Indiana 
Fred Mortiz, Columbus, Ohio 


R. 


W. Morris, Syracuse, New York 


Joseph E. Neary, Jersey City, New Jerse 


Maurice A. 


Newfield, Philadelphia, Pa 


Kenneth Peek, Kirkwood, Missouri 


John F. Reynolds, Hoboken, New Jersey 


V. 
WV. 


B. Rhodes, Kansas City, Missouri 
J]. Rusteberg, Elmhurst, Illinois 


Lewis M. Seigfried, Kansas City, Mo. 
Clarence A. Smith, Mayfield Heights, Ohio 


WW 


’. H. Thornton, Cordele, Georgia 


3ernard R. Tolson, Washington, D. C. 


j. 


. Truaisch, Kingston, Ontario 


Patrick G. Tuohy, Chicago, Illinois 


Henry T. 


Whitley, Columbus, Georgia 


Upon completion of the report, the assemblage 


stood for a minute of silence and prayet 


1S 


Wisconsin, in its statewide ‘Traffic News releases 
pointing out that for Wisconsin deer danger began 


with the opening of deer season, while for the great 


army of men and boys hunting the deer there is not 


only the danger of being shot by a fellow hunter ot 
succumbing to a heart attack, but the very real danget 
of auto accidents brought on by the three factors ol 


bad weather, fatigue and impatience 








Do You Want the Latest ??? 


We have only to think about our daily lives 


ol 20 vears ago to know what advances science 
bas made since then. 

Like so many other sciences, the science of 
lie detection has been steadily advancing. 

Do you want your man trained in the poly- 
graph techniques of the 1930's and 1940's, or 
do you want him to be equipped with the 
1960 techniques and procedures? 

The National Training Center of Lie De- 
tection ts devoted to teaching the latest proven 
techniques and procedures — write today for the 
new 1960 Bulletin ; 


more law enforcement agencies ave sending then 


find out why more and 


men to New York City for polygraph training. 


Richard O. Arthei 
Chief Instructor 


Cleve Backste1 
Directo 





National Training Center of Lie Detection 
57 West 57th Street @ New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 5-5242 














SIRENLITE 


clears the way safely! 





Model 20 
Sirenlite = 
red light automatically 


Siren sounds a penetrating w 
flas} istantly, day or night, 








Model 20 SIRENLITE features: 
* Powerful Flashing Beam * Smooth Operation 
¢ Chromium Finish * Dependability 
¢ Streamlining ¢ Quality Material Throughout 


Write for descriptive Catalog. 


STERLING SIREN FIRE ALARM CO., Inc. 


16 Bartlett St. Rochester 8, N. Y. 




















ptsscqument of 
Patrolmen to Shifts 


By G. DOUGLAS GOURLEY 
Head, Police Science and Administration 
Los Angeles State College 
Los Angeles 32, California 








In assigning olficers to shifts, commonly called 
watches or platoons, one of two general practices is 
usually followed. Under one plan preference of 
assignment is allowed on the basis of seniority. Under 
the other, officers are rotated from one watch to 
another on a regular schedule which may be weekly, 
monthly, quarterly or every six months 

The Seniority Plan 

\dvocates of the seniority plan point out that ro 
tating patrolmen is undesirable because most ei 
ficient patrol service can be rendered by an offices 
thoroughly familiar with his beat during a given time 
of day or night. They suggest that the transfer o! 
patrolmen from one watch to another should be con 
sidered a promotional device, since the hours of work 
of some watches are less desirable than others. They 
propose, therefore, that the recruit should be assigned 
to the morning watch (graveyard shift), transferred 
to the night watch (evening shift) as vacancies occui 
and finally, as he becomes older and less active physi- 
cally, to the day watch. In this way the youngei 
officers are given something to look forward to and 
the older officers are rewarded for longer periods 
of service, not only with more desirable hours of 
work, but also with increased “status.” Champions 
of this system also agree that the older officers are 
less able to stand the physical hardships that go with 
the morning watch, “graveyard” shift. Finally, the: 
contend that the physical and domestic welfare of all 
olficers require that they establish regular hours. 


The Rotation Plan 

Advocates of the rotation plan contend that when a 
policeman completes his recruit training that he has 
just begun to learn; that most police knowledge is 
gained on the job by actually working under the 
critical eye of field supervisors and fellow officers. 
They point out that the services rendered and the 
type of work performed on the three watches are 
greatly different and that the only way for an 
officer to become familiar with these problems is 
through experience with them. It is suggested that 
if an officer is permitted to remain too long on one 
watch his training and experience will be limited to 
the problems occurring on it. Also, it is common prac- 
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P ’ . : 
tice to assign new olficers to work with older and 


more experienced officers in order that the rookies 


can receive on-the-job training. If all recruits a 
placed on the “graveyard” shift, the proponents o 
the second plan argue the rookies cannot benelit fron 
the knowledge and experience of the “old timers 
who would all be working on the day watch. In rep! 
to the contention that most elficient patrol servic 
can be rendered by an officer thoroughly familiar wit! 
his beat, it is pointed out that an officer too lon 


on any one assignment tends to relax, to becon 

careless and to lose interest in his work. ‘They feel als 
that at times too much familiarity with persons and 
activities on his beat may lead to temptations whic! 
could prove disastrous to the officer and embarrassin 

to the department. 

Proponents of the rotation plan contend that we 
should be concerned with the morale of all officers ancl 
not just with.the “old timers.” They feel that many 
excellent prospects for the police service have lost 
interest and chosen other careers when they learned 
thet they faced several years of assignment to the 
“graveyard” shift. To the argument that the olde 
officer is less able to stand the physical hardships on 
the “graveyard” shift because of the irregular sleep 
ing hours it is claimed that on the contrary the oldei 
officer is often better able to adjust to an irregulat 
routine. He is usually more settled and better able 
and more willing to regulate his personal living 
habits. Also he is not so apt to have young children 
at home who so frequently make sleeping in the day 
time a problem. Also his family will have becom« 
more reconciled and adjusted to his irregular hours 

Another argument advanced for the rotation plan 
is that since police relations is so very important in 
police work and since the public puts so much re 
liance on appearance, the smartest appearing polic 
men, who are most apt to be the younger ones, 
should be placed, at least occasionally, where they 
can be seen. 

The Watch Preference Plan 

Modifications or combinations of the above two 
plans are occasionally used. A plan which has been 
found most satisfactory might be called the IVA TCH 
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PREFERENCE PLAN. 
premise that the Chief or Patrol Division Commander 


This plan is based on the 


must exercise administrative discretion in assigning 
and moving officers from one shift to another and 
that assignments should be made on the basis ol 
what is best for the department over a long period of 
time. In determining what is best for the department 
the police administrator must consider the relative 
productivity of his men, as well as their different 
abilities and specialized talents. He must also tak, 
into account the need for all-around training and thx 
necessity for maintaining the best possible morale on 
esprit-de-corps of his men. He must utilize officers 
physically handicapped, either permanently or tem 
porarily, where their services will be of most value. 
He will also occasionally move a man from on¢ 
watch to another as a minor disciplinary device, re 
gardless of the advice of some “experts” on supe 
vision to the contrary. He may find it desirable to 
move officers in order to break up cliques or pre 
vent supervisors showing favoritism to “fair haired 
boys.” It would appear to be destructive of morale 
however, to summarily move two ollicers from shifts 
they prefer and on which they are performing weil 
and force them to exchange places for no other 
reason than that an arbitrary period of time has ex 
pired. 

Under the Watch Preference Plan each officer ini 
tially indicates, in order, his preference as to watches 
\fter the watches have once been established officers 
who desire a change are given an opportunity onc: 
a month to indicate the watch to which they desire 
to transfer. If the requested changes should balance 
themselves, which occasionally happens, the problem 
is solved. If not, then olficers who have been given 
watch for a period of time, say six months, who desire 
a change to another watch, are permitted to take the 
place of the officer on that watch who has been there 
longest. That is, unless there is some administrative 
reason why one or the other should not be changed. 

Some Chiefs or Patrol Commanders allow officers 
to participate in this Watch Preference Plan only if 
their work is satisfactory in the watch or shift on 
which they are working. They feel that this re 
quirement acts as an incentive for the officers to work 
in a competent manner. 

Strange as if may seem to some persons all officers 
do not prefer to work during day-light hours. As a 
matter of fact it is sometimes found that in a given 
department or division the day watch is the least popu- 
lar of the three. An officer’s wife may be working and 
he desires to care for his children when she is away. 
He may be building a house or landscaping his yard. 
He may prefer tie increased police activity which oc 
curs during the hours of darkness or he may be 
going to school. ‘These and many other reasons ac- 
count for the frequent absence of an officer's prel 
erence for the day watch. 

The Watch Preference Plan is more difficult to 
administer than either the straight seniority or the 
otation plan. It has been found, however, to pay 
off very well in improved morale and increased pro 
ductivity and efficiency of the officers. 
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Safety Measures for the Autobahn’s 


Laucltiest Stretch 


Headquarters 
United States Army, Europe 
Office of the Provost Marshal 
APO 403, New York, N. Y. 


minute he passes under the barber-pole barrier that 


separates West from East Germany at Helmstedt, the 





Lt. Col. Howard Salisbury, Berlin Command Pro- 
vost Marshal, 287th MP, who directs activities of the 
military police responsible for safety and protection 


of motorists traveling over the autobahn through 
Communist East’ Germany, 


two checkpoint detachments of the Berlin Command’s 
287th MP Company start worrying about him. 

“We really don’t worry if a car arrives at Check- 
point Bravo within two and a half hours,” explained 
Lt. Col. Howard G. Salisbury, provost marshal, who 
commands the military police. “But when four hours 
pass and our car doesn’t show up we are pretty certain 
that something has gone wrong.” The “something 
wrong” during the summer usually is an overheated 
engine, or it may be sometimes a fan belt breaks, a 
carburetor konks out, or other troubles set in. Every 
car going through the checkpoint is checked to see 
if the motorist has a good spare tire, tools for changing 
a flat, and enough gas. 

\t the checkpoint, too, the mileage is noted. This 
is done so that when a motorist breaks down in the 


It may seem a long, lonely ride tor those who drive 
from Helmstedt to Berlin for the first time over the 
110-mile autobahn through Communist East Germany. 

But rest assured that no motorist is forgotten. The 
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The autobahn out of West Berlin is usually a lonel 
stretch, except on holiday weekends when traffic lanes 
are packed. 


middle of the Soviet Zone he can put his mileage on 
an emergency breakdown slip, which he is issued 
These slips are given to passing American or West 
German drivers who turn them in to the MPs at th 


checkpoint. From the mileage reading they will knoy 


ig 
where the car has broken down. wrecker will b 
sent by the British detachment at Helmstedt if the 
car is on the west side of the Elbe River, and if i 
is on the East Side, a crew is sent from Berlin 

Despite the very thorough briefing during th 
processing before a motorist drives through the Iron 
Curtain, once in a while somebody gets lost 

“Leaving Berlin there’s a sign to Frankfurt,” Col 
Salisbury stated. “But it’s to Frankfurt/Oder at the 
Polish border. We brief motorists, give them maps, 
warn them about the similarity in names, but now 
and then somebody heads for the wrong Frankfurt.” 

Although the 287th MPs watch over him on_ the 
long journey to Berlin, making the first trip seems 
like a big adventure to many. 

\t Marienborn checkpoint, most Americans come 
in contact with their first Russian soldier. “‘Vhe Soviets 
are used to being stared at by Americans, especially 
by children. In fact they often smile back at thr 
small fry. 

In the small wooden building where Americans 
wait to have the Russian translation of their orders 
stamped, Lenin and Marx—who recently replaced 
Stalin—gaze down at him. 

Sometimes on the autobahn, the motorist will pass 
a Russian convoy. Crossing the Elbe River he will 
see in the distance the smokestacks of the great indus 
trial city of Magdeburg. Also he will have to slow 
down to less than the 50 mph speed limit since the 
bridge over the Elbe is a two-lane affair. 

At the river crossing is stationed a detachment of 
the Soviet Zone “peoples’ police’ who patrol the high 
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way. The first thing a motorist will notice about them 
is how much their uniform resembles that of the police 
of the Nazi era. 

From the Elbe on to Berlin is an uninteresting ride. 
The straight road passes pine forests and sandy clear- 
ings. Occasionally, faded lettering on a bridge will 
misspell some propaganda slogan in English. 

Then there is a game of waving to the autobahn 
watchers on the bridge, especially on Sundays. The 
youngsters wave back; the others just stare 

Once more the motorist is checked by the Russians 
at Babelsberg outside of Berlin. Then he proceeds to 
Checkpoint Bravo where a member of the 287th MP 
Co. logs him in. 

“People have told me that when they walk into 
one of our checkpoints alter making the trip through 
the Soviet Zone, they feel like they're back in America 
again,” Salisbury said. 


The Executive Secretary 


Executive Secretary Leroy E. Wike, IACP Head- 
quarters, Washington, D. C., due to press of time at 
the closing session of the Conference filed his report. 
Since it covers activities of the ‘‘nerve center” of As- 
sociation operations, it is excerpted below as fully as 
space permits. 

‘The International Association of Chiefs of Police 
has been experiencing some healthy growing pains 
since the 65th Annual Conference in Miami Beach 
last year. This growth has been reflected not only in 
the increase of membership, but by the scope of activ- 
ities and usefulness of the Association in its various 
divisions and sections. An indication of the increasing 
momentum of activities as evidenced by the necessity 
for the President to authorize four meetings of thi 
Board of Officers during the past year, just double the 
traditional number of Board meetings in a compara 
ble time. 

“While the extra meetings were primarily neces 
sitated by the activation of the Field Service Division, 
and consideration of transferring the Traffic Division 
from Evanston, Illinois, to Washington, D. C., there 
were other compelling matters of policy and proce- 
dure which provided a full agenda for each of the four 
meetings. The dates of these meetings were: December 
4, 1958, March 26, Mz ry 11, and June 11, 1959. The 
matters to be resolved required major decisions, of 
great importance to the present and future usefulness 
of the Association. It was necessary that questions 
brought up in the initial meetings be thoroughly 
thrashed out, so that the conclusions in the final 
meeting could be made on a basis of full knowledge. 

The mechanics of transferring the Traffic Di- 


vision to Washington have been effected, with the 
Division personnel and office facilities now being 
merged with the new Field Service Division in a suite 
of rooms on the ninth floor of the Barr Building, 
pea: is situated at 910 17th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, 6, D. C. The Barr Building is two and one half 
yrs With North of the Mills Building, where the 
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Headquarters Offices ol the Association have been 
since March, 1954. 


“On January 1, 1959, the Training Division Offices 
were moved from the Mills Building, where they had 
been since January 1, 1955, to new and larger quarters 
in the Woodward Building, N.W., Washington 5, 
D. C. This building is three blocks East of the Mills 
suilding and the Zarr Building. The relative physical 
proximity of thegHeadquarters Offices, the ‘Traffic 
Division, Field Seé&vice Division, and the Training 
Division will facilitate coordination of all Association 
services and functions in Washington until such time 
as it is possible to house all the IACP services in one 


building. 


“The question might arise: ‘Why is it not possible, 
at this time, to have all of the various [ACP functions 
in one building?’ The answer to this question hinges 
on the critical shortage of suitable offices space in 
the District of Columbia in spite of an accelerated 
building program. Many organizations contract for 
office space in projected buildings still in the blue- 
print stage. Another consideration is the saving of a 
considerable sum in rental costs. 


“In July of this year, President Smalley authorized 
the appointment of a special committee, with Chief 
Robert V. Murray as Chairman, to explore the pos- 
sibilities of obtaining a building, or a site for a build- 
ing, in Washington, to eventually take care of the 
housing needs of the Association. While this will be 
a long range program, with many knotty problems to 
be worked out, it is the beginning phase of what we 
hope will result in a headquarters base which will be 
adequate for Association needs and a source of pride 
to all our members. 


“Last year, the Annual Report included a refer- 
ence to the Constitutional makeup of the Board 
of Officers. With the adoption of the revised Consti- 
tution and Rules, there were certain changes made in 
this respect, which should be a part of this record. As 
of now, the Board of Officers includes the President, 
the Immediate Past President, the First Vice President, 
the Second Vice President, the Chairman of the State 
and Provincial Section, the Treasurer, and the Exec- 
utive Secretary. 


“The IACP Standing and Special Committees, the 
‘workshops’ of the Association, have reached the status 
of ‘Blue Ribbon’ bodies within the organization. From 
our membership, the President has the great advan- 
tage of selection from the world’s outstanding group 
of police executives, and can appoint members with 
specialized knowledge and experience to every one of 
these operational groups. 


“The chairmen of the various committees, because 
of limited program time, were asked to present a ten 
minute resume of the salient features of their annual 
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reports during this Conference. However, they have 
each compiled a full report in addition, which will be 
part of the record. Reference to these reports is recom- 
mended to all members for authoritative analysis of 
the questions, problems, experiences and procedures 
which are current in law enforcement at this time. 


“The Police Chief, our official publication, contin 
ues to grow in favor of most of our readers. It is a 
pleasure to report that we have been able during the 
past year, to continue to underwrite the publication 
costs, plus a modest surplus, from the sale of adver 
tising, keeping strictly within the limits of those com 
panies and individuals who are recognized and accept 
ed as fitting the Association’s ethical concept in 
offering commodities, equipment, and service to the 
police organizations represented in our membership 
While no concerted effort has been made to extend the 
circulation below the executive level of our active and 
associate members, we receive numerous subscriptions 
for the magazine from libraries, professional associa 
tions, teachers, students, and individuals interested in 
police matters from around the world. These sub 
scriptions bring our total circulation several hundred 
above the number sent to members as part of the 
IACP service. 


“Due to a greatly expanded schedule of activities 
since the Miami Beach Conference, in implementation 
of the growth of IACP services described heretofore 
in this report, with no increase in administrative pet 
sonnel, we were not able to set up a special member- 
ship drive, as has been possible during some of the 
past years. However, an analysis of our membership 
figures as of September 9, reflects the pleasing fact that 
we have continued our growth as a world organization 
through 1959. The 1958 report included the figure of 
a total membership of 3,717, of which 369 were in 
countries outside the United States. Fifty-three coun 
tries of the free world were represented in this total 
The September 9 figures show a membership of 3,900, 
in 58 countries. This is a net gain of 183 for the 
year. We usually have about 100 new members join 
at the annual Conference, and if this holds true in 
New York City, we will go over the 4,000 mark in 
1959. It would not seem to be unduly difficult for 
each one of our members to secure just one new mem 
ber. Such an event would double our memb¢ rship, as 
our survey in 1958 disclosed the fact that more than 
1,000 police executives eligible for Active Membe1 
ship in the United States alone, were not members 
at that time. 


“A very sad, but necessary part of this report, marks 
the passing of Superintendent Edward ]. Kelly, who 
was the Executive Secretary of IACP from 1940 until 
his retirement in 1954. Mr. Kelly died June 18, in 
Providence, Rhode Island. His services to this Asso- 
ciation rounded out a span of fifty-five years of service 
to law enforcement, beginning with his appointment 
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to the Providence Police Department in 1899. He 
worked his way up in the department to the position 
of Chief of Police, retiring in 1934 to accept the Gov- 
ernor’s appointment as Superintendent of the Rhode 
Island State Police, a post which he held until 1939. 
In 1940 he was selected by the IACP Executive Com- 
mittee to become the Association's first Executive Sec- 
retary, a position he filled with honor and distinction 
to himself, to the Association, and to the law enforce- 
ment calling throughout the free world. The history 
of IACP will never be written without dwelling at 
length on his name. 

“It has been said that the great strength of IACP 
lies in the individual membership of police executives 
throughout all the free countries of the earth. Certain- 
ly the Association has reached its present level of 
effectiveness through the individual and _ collective 
efforts of every member, plus the leadership of its 
chosen officers, the President, Vice Presidents, the 
Board of Officers and the Executive Committee. To 
these, and to Director Ray Ashworth, of the Field 
Service Division, to Colonel Russell A. Snook, Director 
of the Training Division and to Treasurer William 
J. (Dewey) Roach, and to all the staff personnel of 
the various Divisions and Sections, go our warm and 
sincere thanks. 

“We would like to especially thank President Alfred 
T. Smalley, who has guided our Association through a 
year in which some very difficult decisions have been 
necessary, and whose leadership has kept our progress 
on an even keel. He has somehow managed to do this 
with no deviation from his traditional warmth and 
friendliness, and has made the duties of all the IACP 
staff people most pleasant. And finally, but with spe 
cial emphasis, your Executive Secretary would like to 
express his deep thanks to the ladies of the Head 
quarters Office, whose devotion and loyalty to the 
IACP as part of their daily lives, often points up the 
difference between an ordinary achievement and an 
outstanding accomplishment. 

“Somewhere in the homes, schools, universities, 
academies, and the Armed Forces of the world, are 
those young men and women who will be the police 
leaders of the next generation. Years of intensive 
effort, education and rigorous training lie ahead 
before they reach the positions of trust and authority 
traditional in the top echelons of Law Enforcement. 
To these young people, the International Association 
of Chiefs of Police can point the way to the highest 
plane of professional excellence in their chosen 
calling.” 

[HE INTERNATIONAL JUVENILE OFFICERS ASSOCIA 
ATION at its recent annual convention in Seattle elect- 
ed Melvin R. Hibbard, juvenile control officer in 
the Washington State Division of Children and Youth 
Services, president for the year 1959-60. Mr Hibbard 
is one of the three juvenile control officers in the state, 
his headquarters being Longview, Wash. The Associa- 
tion’s 1960 convention will be held in Dallas, ‘Texas. 
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National Academy Graduates 64th Class 


John D. Randall, President of the American Bar 
Association, and Martin B. MckKneally, National 
Commander of The American Legion, were guest 
speakers at the graduation exercises of the 64th Ses- 
sion of the FBI National Academy in Washington, 
D. C., November 4, 1959. 

Stressing the need for coordinated effort among all 
parts of America’s machinery of justice, Mr. Randall 
stated that law enforcement embraces prosecuting 
attorneys, parole and probation personnel, judges 
and employees of prison systems, as well as police 
officers. “Law enlorcement cannot be effective unless 
and until there is complete cooperation and under- 
standing between all these persons,” he said. 

Commander McKneally warned that the United 
States must remain alert to the menace which com- 
munism poses throughout the Western Hemisphere. 
“The Kremlin's objective is quite obviously to split 
the Americas in two—to smash the hemispheric unity 
which has withstood all pressures of outside forces 
since the proclamation of the Monroe Doctrine in 
i825,” he stated. 

Deputy Attorney Gencral Lawrence E. Walsh, as 
sisted by FBI Director |. Edgar Hoover, presented 
diplomas to the 97 members of the graduating class. 

Including the police officers who aitended the 64th 
Session, the National Academy's graduates now total 
5,819. More than 28 per cent of those still active in 
law enforcement are executive heads of the depart- 
ments they serve. 


blew Ahh Publications Available 


Six new publications and a new film of interest to 


police administrators have been released by the 
American Automobile Association, Mr. W. L. Robin- 
son, associate director of the Traffic Engineering & 


Safety Department announces. 

The film, titled Freeway Driving is Different, de- 
velops safe and efficient use of freeways o1 express- 
ways, showing the special techniques demanded of 
lreeway driving. It is available by purchase from the 
\AA,-or local affiliated AAA Clubs may be con- 
tacted regarding loan possibilities. The film is 
priced at $17.77 in’ black-and-white and $39.70 in 
color, including shipping. 

The publications, single copies of which may be 
obtained without charge from the AAA, 1712 G 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C., are: 

Your Governor Endorses High School Driver Edu- 
cation, 

What Chief State School Officials Say About High 
School Driver Education. 

Leading Police Officials Endorse High School Driv- 
er Education. 

The three booklets above quote these officials as 
strongly endorsing the values of driver education 
in the high school curriculm. Applicable statements 
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may be quoted in publicity and promotional material. 

Train One-Third More Students with the Auto 
Trainer—Reduce Cost of Driver Education. This is 
a four-page flyer presenting the 
study on the effectiveness of a practice-driving simu 


highlights of a 


lator in reducing the cost of high school driver edu 
cation courses. 

Cost Analysis of High School Drive) 
\ 15-page report of a study based on 


Education 
Programs. 
cost information for the 1957-58 school year obtained 
from 1,462 schools in 44 states and the District of 
Columbia. Gives the 
provides a form for making a local analysis of cours¢ 


average cost per pupil and 


costs. 

New Aids for Driver and Traffic \ flyer 
cescribing and giving ordering information lor such 
iiustructional aids as the Parking Demonstrator, a 


Miniature Traffic Signal, and a Flannel Board. Also 
pictures and describes the newest dual controls for 


Education. 


driver education practice driving cars 


LIFE MEMBERS APPROVED 


In accord with the IACP Constitution and Rules, 
the Executive Committee at its annual meeting dui 
ing the New York City Conlerence designated the 
following members as dues exempt life members: 

Rustem Bey, Chief of Police, Chatham ‘Township 
Police, Chatham, New Jersey. 

\ugust J. Bingold, Chief of Police, Winona, Min 
hnesota, 

Walter D. Conroy, Chief Investigator, Prosecuting 
\ttorney’s Otlice, Lake County, East Chicago, Indiana 
(Retired Chief of Police, East Chicago.) 

Hugo Gochlen, Inspector of Police, Milwauke: 


Wisconsin. 


Don J. Hays, San Diego, California Forme 
Chiel of Police, Tucson, Arizona.) 

Philip W. Howard, Chief of Police, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois. 

Edward J. Kirk, Chief of Police, Weehawken 


New Jersey. 


George F. Larsen, Jr., Assistant Director of ‘Train 
ing, Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, Evans 
ton, Illinois. 

Edward R. Mahatley, Chief of Police, Eveleth 


Minnesota. 


Sherman Macdonald, Former Superintendent of 
Public Safety, Westwood, California, and Forme 
Chairman, Industrial Accident Commission, Menlo 
Park, California. 

William L. Maher, Chief of Police, San Bruno, 


California. 

Walter A. Sandstrom, Chicl of Police, 
ford, Connecticut. 

Charles i? Tacke, Chief of Police, Clayton, Mis 
souri. 

Donald 
California. 


West Hart 


I. Wood, Chiel of Police, San Anselmo, 
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News 
Views 


By Chief Bernard C. Brannon 
Kansas City, Mo., Police Department 











Whenever a devastating battle of industrial war- 
fare takes place in the United States the press, TV 
and radio people reintroduce us to the term collective 
bargaining. And while we know collective bargain 
ing is labor’s great weapon in dealing with employers, 
we seldom give it too much thought until a threaten 
ing situation such as the steel strike comes about. 

We are again witnessing what can happen to ow 
American economy when a key raw material such as 
steel is shut off. At this writing half a million steel 
workers have gone without pay checks for 15 weeks, 
which amounts to a billion dollars in wages. Close 
to three billion dollars in steel sales have been lost by 
the companies, and shut down plants will never r¢ 
cover the 27.5 million tons of steel that could have 
been produced. 

Since July 15, the railroads servicing steel plants 
claim they have lost two million carloads of steel 
freight business. Big steel customers began distri 
With 


such giants of industry as General Motors, which 


g 
buting lay-off notices to their employees. 
has already laid off 60,000 automobile workers, main 
taining it would soon have to shut down completely 
its production of 1960 models. we knew we are in 
bad trouble. 

The police administrator is justified in worrying 
about a decline in tax revenues which unemployment 
With 630 million dollars already lost 
in taxes, the promise of a balanced federal budget 


brings about 


becomes remote. On a local plane, if the strike 
continues, decreased revenues can lead to inadequate 
police budgets. Unemployment also breeds crime, 
and with most of our departments hard pressed to 
keep abreast with current conditions we might well 


take another look at the democratic process of col 


lective bargaining. 

The attitude of the government is the greatest 
single influencing factor on the growth of unionism 
in America. Brushing back through our history we 
government's view 


“ 


find four distinct areas in ow 
of trade unions: (1) attempted legal repression, (2) re 
luctant toleration, (3) encouraging support, and (4) 
attempted legislative restrictions. 

Prior to a Massachusets judicial decision in 1842 
(Commonwealth v. Hunt), trade unions were com 
monly held to be in restraint of trade and hence 
illegal. From 1842 until the beginning of the 1930's 
labor’s right to engage in collective bargaining gain 
ed increasing recognition, but progress was hampered 
by court injunctions, decisions of illegality damage 
suits, criminal prosecutions and ever presidential 
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interference regarding union organization, the strike, 
picketing and the boycott. 

Then came the dawning of a new era of union 
\ided by the government in 1933 with the 
National Recovery Act (invalidated 


progress. 
passage of the 
by the Supreme Court in 1955) and the National 
Labor Relations (Wagner) Act in 1937, the desira- 
bility of strong independent trade unions possessing 
a concerted ability to organize and bargain coliec- 
tively with limited company interference became our 
national policy 
\dditional 
growth and strength of unionism were prescribed 


legislative vitamins for the amazing 
by the Social Security Act of 1935, enhancing the 
future security of the worker, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, establishing protective mini- 
mum wage and hour regulations. ‘There followed a 
decade of unprecedented union progress. Yet the 
physical law dictating that for every action there 
is a reaction was to apply. 

During this period of ever increasing union strength 
numerous strikes (reaching a peak in 1946 when a 
total of 115,000,000 man-days were lost due to work 
stoppages) led to attempted legislative restrictions. 
Chis fourth phase of government's attitude toward 
unionism came with the passage of the greatly 
disputed Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hart- 
lev) Act of 1947. 
intent of thx 


Broadly, the Palt-Hartley Act was 


certain union 


collective bargaining field and = to 


to regulate, restrict and prohibit 
practices in the 
provide for direct government intervention in those 
disputes threatening public wellare. Essentially, the 


mechanics of the Act permitting government inter- 


vention is the injunction The power to strike is 
removed for 80 days, often called the ‘‘cooling-off 
period.” But in the fifteen times the Act has been 
used, five strikes were resumed after the cooling- 


off. Secretary of Labor James Mitchell has described 
its record of use as “fairly shoddy.” 
Thus the 


difficult decision 


\merican people are confronted with a 
When collective bargaining fails, 
when the voluntary setthkement of disputes between 
labor and management is obviously impossible, what 
action should the government take? 

Since it is the strike threat that forces both sides 
to bargain, it is understandable that labor considers 
any curtailment of this power as a body blow to 
unionism. Yet when the strike is employed and an 
impasse reached in negotiations, when the health, 
safety and welfare of the nation is affected and 
no relief is in view, something must be done. Secte- 
tary Mitchell and other experts believe the solution 
lies in arming mediators with certain powers which 
can be put into practice before the strike occurs. Just 
how such legislation would work has not been an- 
nounced, if in fact it is capable of working. 

Congress will face this critical problem when it con- 
venes in January—all of which reminds us that making 
the law is sometimes tougher than enforcing it. 
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CALENDAR | 
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(Officials in charge of police training courses are invited 
to list scheduled schools in this column.) 





Jan. 4—(to Feb. 5) Introduction to Police Management, 
Northwestern Wniversity Traffic Institute, Evan- 
ston, Ill. 

Jan. 4-15 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Scientific Investigation 
of Crime, Southern Police Institute, University 
of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tule, Chicago 11, IIL. 

Jan. 25 - Feb. 5 — Mid-Winter Seminar, Municipal Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Jan. 25—(to Feb. 5) Police Supervision, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Jan. 27—15-week Specialized Seminar in Document Ex- 
amination, Indiana University Center for Police 
Training, Bloomington, Ind. 

Feb. 1—Five-day, Western Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of California School of Law, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 4--Two-day, Western Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb 8-19— Mid-Winter Seminar, Methods and Techni- 
ques of Instruction, Southern Police Institute, 
University of Louisville, Louisville, 8, Ky. 

Feb. 15—Two-day, First Annual Polygraph Operators 
Clinic, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Feb. 18—Two-day, Third Annual Oklahoma Institute on 
Juvenile Problems, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Okla. 

Feb. 29 - March 11 — Mid-Winter Seminar, State Police 
Administration, Southern Police Institute, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, Louisville 8, Kentucky. 

Feb. 29—(to Mar. 18) Personnel Management for Police, 
Northwestern Traflic Institute, 
Evanston, [Il 

Mar. 2—Three-day, Law Enforcement Administrators’ 
Conference, Michigan State University, East 
Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 7—(to Mar. 25) ‘Traffic Engineering Seminar, 
Northwestern Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Mar. 7—-(to Mar 25) Accident Investigation—Adminis- 
tration and Techiques, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, UL 

Mar. 9—Two-day, Southern Region In-Service Confer- 
ence for Graduates of TPA Training Program 
and their Chiefs, Miami, Fla. 

Mar. 14—Five-day, Chemical Tests for Intoxication, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, II. 

Mar. 21—Five-day, Criminal Investigation—Part I; Part 
Ill is scheduled for June 13-17, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mich. 


University 


University 
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Mar. 21—Spring Term (to June 10), Southern Police In- 
stitute, University of Louisville, Louisville 8, 
Kentucky. 

Mar 21—Five-day, Eastern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8), Basic Training Program for Police 
Juvenile Officers, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 8) Training Methods and Programs, 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIL. 

Mar. 28—(to Apr. 15) Police Traffic Records—Analysis 
and Use of Data, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Mar. 31—Two-day, South Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and ‘Their Chiefs, Baton 
Rouge, La. 

Apr. 11—(to May 6), Basic Police Training Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Apr. 1IS—(to Apr. 29) Police Training Course, Subject to 
be Announced, University of Denver, Denver, 
Colo. 

8—(to May 6) Traflie Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 


\pr. 1 


versity Traflic Institute, Evanston, IIl. 

Apr. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, IIL 

Apr. 27—Twe-day, Eastern Region In-Service Training 
Conference for Graduates of TPA Training 
Program and Their Chiefs, Liberty, N. Y. 

May 2—Five-day, Seventh Annual Southwestern Homi 
cide Investigation Seminar, University of Okla 
homa, Norman, Okla. 

May 9—Five-day, Advanced Police Juvenile Training 
Course, Michigan State University, East Lansing, 
Mich. 

May 9—(to May 27) Traffic Control—Devices and Meth 
ods, Northwestern University Traffic Institute, 
Evanston, IIl. 

May 15—Closing Date for Submission of Applications 
for the 1960-61 Traffic Police Administration 
Training Program, Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Evanston, Il. 

May 19—Two-day, North Central Region In-Service 
Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 
Training Program and Their Chiefs, Spring- 
field, Ill. 

May 23—Five-day, Accident Investigation Course, Michi- 
gan State University, East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 6—Fundamentals of Traffic Engineering and Police 
Traffic Regulation, Michigan State University, 
East Lansing, Mich. 

Jun. 6—(to June 10), Motor Fleet Supervision, North- 
western University Traffic Institute, Evanston, 
Ill. 

Jun. 6—(to June 17), Traffic Law Enforcement, North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass. 

Jun. 9—Two-day, Seminar for Chiefs, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Jun. 23—Two-day, Northwestern Region In-Service 

Training Conference for Graduates of TPA 

Training Program and Their Chiefs, Victoria, 

B. €. 
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Jul. 10—Sixth Annual Seminar of the International 
Association of Auto Theft Investigators (to Jul. 
15), University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Jul. 11—Five-day, Mountain Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Denver, Denver, Colo. 

Jul. 18—(to July 29) Accident Investigation, University 
of Maryland, College Park, Md. 

Jul. 18—Six-week resident training course in polygraph 
examination techniques, Keeler Polygraph Insti- 
tute, Chicago 11, Il. 

Sept. 12—Five-day, Southern Region Traffic Court Con- 
ference, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 23) Police Training Course, Subject 
to be Announced, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Sept. 12—(to Sept. 30) Fundamentals of Police Traffic 
Service, Northwestern University Traffic, Insti- 
tute, Evanston, Lil. 

Sept. 15—1960-61 Traffic Police Administration Train- 
ing Program, Northwestern University Traffic 
Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Traffic Law Enforcement—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Oct. 3—(to Oct. 21) Supervision of Police Personnel and 

Activity, Northwestern University Traffic Insti- 

tute, Evanston, IIL. 

Oct. 10—Five-day, Central Region Traffic Court Confer- 
ence, Northwestern University School of Law, 
Chicago, II. 

Oct. 24—(to Nov. 11) Accident Investigation—Admin- 
istration and Techniques, Northwestern Uni- 
versity Traffic Institute, Evanston, III. 

Nov. 28—(to Dec. 16) Traffic Law for Police, Northwest- 


ern University Traftic Institute, Evanston, III. 


Standards for Polygraph Examiners 


Standards for training of polygraph examiners 
were adopted by the American Academy of Polygraph 
Examiners at its recent annual seminar, reports Mr. 
Raymond J. Weir, Jr., Washington, D. C., 


of the Academy. 


secretary 


“The report as officially adopted,” Mr. Weir ex- 
plains, “‘is the result of three years of committee work 
and a final vote of approval by the members of the 
\cademy. The policy statement on standards fo 
polygraph training reflects the increasing concern of 
the American Academy of Polygraph Examiners ove 
the training, competence and ethics of polygraph 
examiners.” 

The qualifications and training standards are prin- 


ted verbatim below. 


I. Who is qualified to train? 

A. Professional examiners whose major activity 
is or has been conducting polygraph exami- 
nations. 

1. A considerable number of examinations 
in the area where training is to be given. 
2. A college degree at the baccalaureate level. 


‘ 


3. Professional attitude. 


B. Qualified specialists, other than examiners, 
teaching their specialty. 

II. Where should training be done? 

\. Only where practical experience on actual 
cases is available and used as part of the 
training 
1. This would eliminate training based solely 

on running other students as subjects. 

2. This would not eliminate training where 
classroom training and running other stu- 
dents was combined with practice on actual 
cases under direct supervision of a qual- 
ified examiner. 


> 


». Only where proper equipment and rooms are 


available. 


Ill. Who should be admitted to training? 

\. Persons with a baccalaureate degree or the 
equivalent or who are pursuing studies to a 
degree 

B. Only persons of integrity who have ability to 
learn and have a sincere interest in becoming 
examiners. Integrity shall be verified by a 
polygraph examination. 

1V. What should be taught? 

\. Major emphasis on the technique of learning 
the case facts, evaluating and preparing the 
subjects for testing, preparing questions, con- 
ducting examinations, interpreting test results, 
interrogating subjects, and final disposition of 
the case, including statements, confessions, and 
reports. 

B. Minor emphasis on the mechanics of the in- 
strument, physiology, and psychology. 

C. Continuing emphasis shall be placed on the 
ethical aspects. 

V. How long should the training be? 

\. The total time should not be less than six full- 
time months, including practice on actual cases 
under an examiner qualified to train. 

B. Training may combine intensive classroom 

courses with the student continuing under 

guidance while gaining practical experience 
as an examine} 
The Food and Drug Administration and the De- 
a joint effort to stamp out 
illegal sale of stimulant drugs to truck drivers by 


partment of Justice i 


service stations, cafes, tuck stops and drug stores has 
filed criminal informations and arrested several de- 
fendants in Missouri, Illinois, Connecticut and Geor- 
gia. More than 100 other investigations are pending 
n a drive to strike a heavy blow at operations of 
“wholesale peddlers” of amphetamines, which, when 
improperly used, tend to create reckless behavior 
that may result in accidents, wild parties, assaults, 
burglary and delinquency. Their sale without a 
prescription, or the refilling of a prescription with- 
out the authorization of a doctor, is forbidden by 
federal law. 
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NEW ener mmaree Aen): 6 2 
MEMBERS 


The following applications for membership in the 
JACI are posted in accordance with previsions of the 
TACP Constitution and Rules, Article III, Section 2 (c) 


and Section 3 (d): 


ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


ALABAMA 
Montgomery—Jones, W. R., Assistant Director, De- 
partment of Public Safety. 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock—Letteer, Leroy M., Special Agent in 
Charge, United States Secret Service. 
Smith, Gene, Chief of Police, Department of Police, 
‘ALIFORNIA 
El Cerrito—Bowers, Robert E., Chief of Police. 
Norwalk—Garbe, Herman R., Chief of Police. 
Oakland—Toothman, Edwara M., Chi. f of Police. 
San Anselmo—Buchignani, Raymond Ralph, Jr., Chief 
of Police. 
Stanton—Fink, Harry L., Chief of Police. 
Walnut Creek——Brilliant, Leigh M., Chief of Police. 
CANADA 
Montreal—-Spearing, E. A., Colonel, Director of In- 
vestigation, Canadian National Railways. 
Perth (Ont.)—Whitty, J. L., District Inspector, On- 
tario Provincial Police. 
Rosemere (Que.)—Naebele, Gaston, Chief of Police. 
COLOMBIA 
Bogota—Camacho-Layva, Bernardo, Teniente Coronel, 
Policia Nacional. 
CONNECTICUT 
Meriden—Kurcon, Walter L., Deputy Chief of Police. 
New Haven—Hastings, Robert R., Special Agent in 
Charge, United States Secret Service. 
DELAWARE 
Dover—Bundek, George J., Sergeant, Delaware State 
Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Condon, Lester P., Director, Compliance 
Division, Housing & Home Finance Agency, U.S. 
Government. 
O’Carroll, Patrick P., Director Treasury Law Enforce- 
ment Training, U.S. Bureau of Narcotics. 
Yung, Owen Burke, Inspector, U. S. Treasury In- 
ternal Revenue Inspection. 
FINLAND 
Helsinki—Risku, Orttutu Mikael, Sergeant, Helsinki 
Police Department. 
Turku—Tousimaa, Kyosti Sakari, Chief of Criminal 
Investigation Bureau. 
ILLINOIS 
Berwyn—Pukys, Laddie, Chief of Police, Forest View 
Police Department. 
Chicago—Ascher, John B., Chief of Detectives, Chicago 
Police Department. 
Fahey, John Patrick, Capiain of Police, Chicago 
Police Department. 
Parker, Wilbur F., Captain, 9th Police Distri:t. Chi- 
cago Police Department. 
Vojtech, Joseph J., Captain of Police, Chicago Police 
Department. 
Lincolnwood—F lowers, Lester M., Chief of Police. 
Springfield—Olshefsky, Wallace, Chief of Police. 
Wheaton—White, Basil H., Chief of Police. 
INDIANA 
Anderson—Heiden, John L., Chief of Putice. 
Kokomo—Scott, Don, Chief of Police. 
IRAN 
Tehran—Afkhami-Mohager, Bahram, Brigadier Gen- 
eral, General Police Headquarters. 
Derakhsan, Ahmed, Brigadier Generai, General Police 
Headquarters. 
Malek-Esmaili, Pazollah, Colonel, General Police Head- 
quarters. 
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KANSAS 
Garden City—Geisler, Mitchel F., Jr.. Chief of Police 
Toveka—Link, William C., Chief of Police. 

KOREA 
Seoul—Cho, I] Keum, Lieutenant, National Police Hez 

quarters. 

Cho, Suk Won, Superintendent, National Police Head 
quarters. 

Kim, Gung Shik, Capt., National Police Headquarters. 

Lee, Chang Woo, Lieutenant, National Police Head 
quarters. 

Nam, Chan Woo, Superintendent, National Polic 
Headquarters. 

Shin, Jung Derk, Superintendent, National Police 
Headquarters. 

LIBERIA 
Cape Palmas—Yancy, Allen N., Jr., Major, 

Police Force of Liberia. 

LIBYA 

Benghazi-—Kashbour, Sadek Hossen, Colonel, Cyrenaica 
Defense Force. 

Tripoli—Mansuri, Mohamed Salem, Colonel, Tripol 
tania Police Force. 

LOUISIANA 
Baton Rouge—Burbank, Thomas D., 

Louisiana State Police. 
Kidder, Howard A., Administrative Assistant, Louisi 
ana State Police. 
New Orleans—Hahn, Walter F., Special Agent in 
Charge, New Orleans Union Passenger Terminal. 
Rankin, Alvin H., Captain, New Orleans Police D¢ 
partment. 

MARYLAND 
Cambridge—Kinnamon, Brice G., Chief of Police. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Danvers—Kirwin, Raymond F.. Chief of Police 
Dighton—Mason, Charles H., Chief of Police. 

MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Ruemelin, Dale D.,.Chief Special Agent, Se 

curity Div., Railway Express Agency. 
Dowagiac—Wild, Richard Arnold, Chief of Police. 
Ecorse—Zukonik, Albert, Chief of Police 
Pleasant-—Barr, Ed, Chief of Police. 
Pontiac—Koren. Joseph, Captain, Police Division, D« 
partment of Public Safety. 

MISSOURI 

Clayton Kaufman, Frank, Chief of Police, St. Louis 
County Park Police. 
Florissant—Walsh, Thomas P., Chief of Police 
Jefferson City — Schaperkotter, Howard H., Lieutenant, 
Missouri State Highway Patrol. 

NEBRASKA 
North Platte—Muirhead, Lloyd H., Chief of Police. 

NEVADA 
Carson City—Stenovich, Robert F. 

Nevada Highway Patrol. 

NEW JERSEY 

Brookside—Gallagher, John J., Chief of Police, Men« 
ham Township Police Department 

Cape May—Matthews, William B., Chief of Police. 

Clifton—Nee, Joseph A., Chief of Police. 

Mt. Freedom—Goldman, Bernard, Police Officer, Ran 
dolph Township. a 
Jersey City—Klein, Herman G., Commission 

County Boulevard Police. 
North Wildwood—Dhue, Raymond, Chief of Police. 
Trenton—Neese, Louis F., Chief of Police. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Doyle, Frank L., 
—Stephenson, Frank J., Deputy Chief of Police. 

NEW YORK 
Albany—Sayers, Joseph William, Inspector, New York 

State Police. 
Brightswatters, Long Island 
of Police. 
Brooklyn—Morris, Bernard J., Chief of Detect:ves. New 
York City Transit Police. 
Fort Lee—Eldredge, Creighton, Port of New York 
Autbority. 
Hempstead—Norton, Robert W., Captain of Police, De- 
partment of Police. 


National 


Superintendent, 


Superintendent, 


Hudson 
Pali 


Deputy Criet of Polhce. 
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Huntington—Morrell, Wilbur, Lieutenant, Department 
of Police. 
Kingston—Murphy, Robert F., Chief of Poiice. 
Morris—Stafford, Robert M., Chief of Police. 
New York City—Aldrich, Alexander, Deputy Com- 
missioner of Police. 
Di Cicco, Ernest A., Security Lieutenant, United 
Nations, Security & Safety Section. 
Klotzbach, Walter E., Deputy Chief Inspector, New 
York Police Department. 
Murphy, John J., Acting Executive Director. Water- 
front Commission of New York Harbor. 
Rothblatt, Joseph, Captain, New York City Housing 
Police. 
Schenectady—Du Charme, Stanley A., Sr., 
Police. 
Syosset—Sheehan, John B., Security Director, Fair- 
child Camera & Instrument Corp. 
Syracuse—-Philbrick, George C., Provost Marshal, Han- 
cock Field. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Fort Bragg—Higgins, George W., Jr., 
tary Police Detachment. 
Hickory—Buchanan, A. Glenn, Chief of Police. 
Wilmington—DesChamps, Marshall M., Chief of Prop 
erty Protection, Atlantic Coast Line Railway. 
OHIO 
Cleveland—Dudek, Jack, Lieutenant, Cleveland Police 
Department. 
Lorenz, Harry A., Chief of Police, Mayfield Heights 
Police Department. 
Story, Thomas E., Superintendent of Communications, 
Cleveland Police Department. 
Columbus—Seryak, Joseph Vincent, Licutenant, Ohio 
State Highway Patrol. 
Umpleby, W. Bruce, Captain, Enforcement Section, 
Ohio State Highway Patrol. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Philadelphia—McNamee, James J., 
partment of Police. 
Schriver, Edwin S., Staff Inspector, Department of 
Police. 
PHILIPPINES 
Manila—Salcedo, Federico L., Major, Special Assistant 
for Law Enforcement, Office of the President. 
Quezon City—Alo, Dominador Y., Major, Philippine 
Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
—Cabbab, Alfredo C., Major, Infantry, Philippine Con- 
stabulary, Camp Crame. 
Garcia, Dionisio M., Major, Infantry, Philippine Con- 
stabulary, Camp Crame. 
SIERRA LEONE (West Africa) 
Freetown—Syer, William George, Commissioner, Sierra 
Leone Police Force. 
TEXAS 
Brownsville—Krausse, Gus O., Chief of Police. 
El Paso—Horak, C. J., Chief of Police. 
Lubbock—Blakney, Leonard D., Assistant Chief of 
Police. 
THAILAND 
Bangkok—Yomnak, Torsakdi, Colonel, Metropolitan Po- 
lice Department, Ministry of Interior. 
TUNISIA 
Tunis—Kaouach, Hassen, Chief Sergeant, National Guard 
Headquarters. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Gurtekin, Ahmet Nazim, Captain, Emniyet 
Umum Mudurlugu, Bakanleklar. 
VENEZUELA 
Caracas—Mendez-Carrillo, Martin, Chief of Police, Com- 
andancia de policia cotiza. 
VIRGINIA 
Poquoson—Cochran, M. E., Chief of Police. 
Portsmouth—Hodges, J. A., Sheriff, Norfolk County 
Police Department. 
—Lamb, Chesley K., Inspector, Norfolk County Police. 
WASHINGTON 
Olympia—Furseth, Oliver C., Assistant Chief, Wash- 
ington State Patrol. 
Richland—Marshall, Robert C., Chief of Police. 


Chief of 


Major, 87th Mili- 


Staff Inspector, De- 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Moundsville—Hinerman, George A., Chief of Police. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERSHIP 
AFGHANISTAN 
Kabul—Khogyani, Waliullah, Chief Clerk, Royal Na- 
tional Police and Jandarm Department. 
CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles—Butner, Charles E., Chief Special Agent, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Kline, Fred W., Director of Public Relations, Peace 
Officers Association of Los Angeles County. 
CANADA 
Montreal—Mandelker, Harold J., Inspector, Department 
of Police. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington—Bartley, John A., USAF Headquarters, 
Service & Support Group, Bolling Air Force Base. 
Larrimore, Jack, Police Advisor, ICA. 
Mampel, Robert A., Special Agent, United States 
Secret Service. 
Thurston, Robert D., Chief, Public Safety, ICA 
Training Staff, ICA. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Johnson, Nat R., Director, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co., Security Department. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago—Cervi, James A., 
Pipe Supply. 
Frankle, Ned N., Captain, Illinois Police Reserves. 
Skokie—Klamm, E. R., Accident Prevention Director, 
Allstate Insurance Company. 
INDONESIA 
Djakarta-——Sajono, Major, National Police of the Re- 
public of Indonesia. 
KOREA 
Chunchon City 
Bureau. 
Seoul—Choi, I] Young, Senior Prosecutor, Seoul District 
Prosecutor’s Office. 
Kang, Se Op, Lieutenant, National Police Head- 
quarters. 
Kim, Kwan Shim, Lieutenant, Metropolitan Police 
Bureau. 
MICHIGAN 
Southgate—Hurley, Daniel K.., 
NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Gould, Leonard Jr., 
dential Insurance Co. 
—Schug, Ellsworth F., Assistant Chief Investigator, 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
NEW YORK 
Briarcliff Manor—Caltagirone, Joseph, Patrolman, De- 
partment of Police. 
Islip—Davison, Harold B., 
Police. 
New York City—Harrington, John A., Director of Se- 
curity, Schenley Industries, Inc. 
Lawrence, William A., Captain, Ret., Department of 
Police. 
Payton, John G., Public Relations Director, Captains’ 
Endowment Association, Department ot Police 
OHIO 
Cleveland—O’Connor, George W., Scientific Investiga- 
tor, Cuyahoga County Coroner’s Office. 
PHILIPPINES ; 
Quezon City—Collantes, Toribio E., Captain, Philippine 
Constabulary, Camp Crame. 
Lapus, Jesus R., Captain, Philippine Constabulary 
Camp Crame. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Mainelli, Joseph, U.S. District Attorney, 
U.S. Department of Justice. 
THAILAND 
Hua-Hin 
lice. 
TUNISIA 
Tunis—Ammar, Abderrahman Ben, Sergeant of Police, 
Garde Nationale. 
—Ayari, Abderrahman B., Patrolman, Surete Na- 


Traffic Manager, Columbia 


Joong, Pak, Captain, Provincial Police 


Commissioner of Police. 


Chief Investigator, Pru- 


Patrolman, Department oi 


Pradub, Amnuay, Lieutenant, National Po- 


Te Te Y ie a ae 4. tionale. 
—a John C., Lieutenant, Washington State (Please turn to page 52) 
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Chergui, Youssef M., Patrolman, Motorized Divisien, 
Surete Nationale. 
Gharbi, Mohamed, Police Technician, Surete 
tionale. 
Kria, Ameur, Sergeant of Police, Garde Nationaie. 
Nanous, Abdelkader, Police Technician, Direction de 
la Surete Nationale. 
TURKEY 
Ankara—Aydin, Yusuf, Instructor. Polis Enstitusu. 
—Tang, Bedi’i Ahmet, Ist Lieutenant, Polis Enstitusu. 
VIETNAM 
Siagon—Van Tanh-Nguyen, Lieutenant, National Po- 
lice. 


Na- 





ONFERENCE 4 


alendar 


(Officers and members of police organizations are in- 
vited to inform IACP Headquarters of their annual meet- 
ings so that they may be listed m this column. Information 
should include dates and place, with name of headquar- 


ters hotel.) 












Feb. 19-20—International Conference on Criminal Law 
Administration, School of Law, Northwestern 
University, Chicago, Il. 

Aug. 8-20 (1960)—Second United Nations Congress on 
Prevention of Crime and Treatment of Offenders, 
Church House and Carlton House, London, Eng- 


land. (Persons interested in attending may apply 
to Chief of the Section of Social Defense, United 
Nations Headquarters, New York, not later than 
February 29, 1960.) 
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PERSONNEL | 
OFFICE 


POSITIONS OPEN 
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| te 


JUVENILE CONTROL COORDINATOR. (510, 


800 per year) Broad professional experience in social 








planning, community relations, juvenile or school 
program or law enforcement 1 key 
position to enhance reputation in field. Send 


Opportunity i 


complete resume of background, education and train 
ing to the City Manager, Room 318, City Hall, Oak 
land, California. 


Creighton Shirt Co. In N. Y. Office 


The Creighton Shirt Company, Inc., of New Haven, 
Conn., has opened an office in New York City at 303 
Fifth Avenue. It is requested that all correspondence, 
remittances and orders be directed to that address 
Che new telephone number is MUrrayhill 3-5740, 
New York City. 








YOUR 


Field Service Division | 
OFFERS YOU SKILLED ASSISTANCE IN: 


ADMINISTRATION — we will study your departmental organization and administration, and directly 


assist you and your staff to improve and strengthen it. 


METHODS — maximum use of the best available equipment and methods will give you greater efficiency 


at lower cost. 


TRAINING — we will train your personnel — administrative, technical, operational— to do the best 


possible job with the resources you have. 


WE CAN ASSIST YOu with your special problems in traffic, 


records, beat layouts, assignment of personnel, recruiting, etc. The 
Field Service Division of the IACP exists to serve you end your 
department according to your needs — with a program of cissistance 
to fit your special departmental requirements — and your budget. 


CALL ON US at 910 17%h Street, N.W., Washington, D. C. 


Our telephone number is REpublic 7-7860. 


wv 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XXVI 


(Subjects are indexed alphabetically, followed by 


month of issue and page number.) 


AAA Club of Pennsylvania offers tour aid to Conference 
delegates, Jul. 31 

Academy, police, Union County, N. J., locates in Union 
Junior College, Sept. 31 

Accident investigation course at University of California, 
Mar. 39 

Accident toll, Jan. 33, Feb. 41, Mar. 41, Apr. 33, May 41, 
Jun. 33, Jul, 33 Sept. 41, Oct. 33 

Accident unit set up in St. Louis, Sept. 22 

Accidents, fatal, alcohol factor in, Mar. 35 

Accidents involving radioactive materials, Nov. 60 

Accidents, one-car, study made in Connecticut, Mar. 25 

Adler, Johann Anton, visit to the Bundeskriminalamt, 
Mar. 12 

Advisory committee on civil defense meets, May 25 

Africa, members from attend IACP Conference, Nov. 42 

Age limit for juveniles, Jersey chiefs seek to lower, 
Jun. 14 

Air Force adopts driver point system, Jan. 28 

Air Force Police, civilian police experiment in coopera- 
tion at Amarillo, Oct. 16 

Air Force’s Office of Special Investigations (John M. 
Breit), Dec. 14 

Airplane, Minnesota purchases its third, Sept. 31 

Airplane, North Carolina Highway Patrol, Feb. 29 

Air police issued distinctive badges, Sept. 34 

Airport industrial exhibit includes Milwaukee police, Jul. 
24 

Alaska Dept. of Public Safety, new head, Dec. 28 

Alcohol factor in fatal accidents, Mar. 35 

Alcohol studies offered at Yale summer course, Mar. 37 

\leohol-traffic relationship studied, Jun, 23 

Alcoholics and insane, handling of in U. S. studied by 
Dr. Gustav Beander of Sweden, Jun. 18 

Allen, Edward J., blind leaders, Feb. 24 

Allen, Edward J. report on organized crime, Nov. 41 

Amarillo, Texas, experiment in inter-police cooperation 
(T. J. Newnam), Oct. 16 

Ambrose, Myles J., roots of organized crime, Nov. 51 

American Academy of Polygraph Examiners adopts 
standards, Dec. 49 

American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators, 
new president of, Feb. 37 

Amerrican Automobile Association 
awards announced, Jul. 12 

American Bar committee on criminal law reports con- 
clusions on polygraph, Feb. 34 

American District Telegraph Co., Hyde retires, Caffrey 
appointed, Jun. 27 

American District Telegraph Co. opens new central sta- 
tion in Mineola, N. Y., Jun. 26 

Amnesty period for illegal weapons in New York, Jul. 25 

Amory, Robert. Jr., Russian law enforcement and ju- 
dicial developments in, Noy. 28 

Amphetamines, chart of for identification, Jan. 30 

Amphetamines, joint effort against, Dec. 49 

Andrews, Rex R., reservoir of manpower for emergencies, 
Feb. 20 

Analysis of crime, methods used in Oakland (Edw. M. 
Toothman), Sept. 16 

Anslinger, Commissioner Harry J., cover photo, Aug. 1 

APCO officers for 1959-60, Oct. 27 

Apology: no pineapple juice in Florida, Feb. 22 

Arson forum at Manhattan College, Dec. 38 

Arson seminar at Purdue University, Feb. 10 

Arson seminar at Oklahoma U., Dec. 20 

Art gallery for Virginia’s troopers, Aug. 34 


pedestrian safety 
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Ashworth, Ray, annual report of Traffic Division, Noy. 54 


Ashworth, Ray, long-range view of Traffic, Nov. 61 

Assignment abroad (Chief Theo Brown), May § 

Assignmert of patrolmen, Dec. 40 

Associated Police Communications Officers elect Paul 
Franklin president, Oct. 27 

Associated Police Communications Officers, IACP to co- 
operate with in FCC hearings, May 12 

Associated Police Communications Officers, IACP to share 
attorney expense with, Jan. 24 

Associated Research, Inc., names Texas supplier, May 37 

Associated Research, Inc., R. W. Inman named executive 
vice president of, Mar. 35 

Association of American Railroads’ Protective Section 
elects officers, Jun. 26 

Australia, policewomen from visit IACP Headquarters, 
June 29 

Auto insurance, financial responsibility in Miss., Feb. 12 

Auto seat belts, three groups urge use of, Sept. 38 

Auto theft committee report (Frank A. Sweeney), Nov. 50 

Auto theft investigation seminar at Oklahoma U., Jan. 30 

Autobahn, safety measures, Germany, Dec. 42 

Automobile Manufacturers Association safety grants ex- 
ceed quarter million, Oct, 29 

Automobiles, small, more dangerous than large ones, 
Aug. 35 

Automobiles, warning on midget racers in Virginia, Oct. 30 

Auxiliary police, Burbank, Calif. (Rex R. Andrews), 
Feb. 20 

Auxiliary police, Idaho State Police (Lt. E. A. Hagler), 
Mar. 34 

Award, driver improvement, to North Carolina, Jun. 25 

Award, honor, in safety to Detroit, Jul, 14 

Award, interfaith, presented J. Edgar Hoover, Jun. 21 

Award, New York University’s man-of-year, to Commis- 
sioner Stephen P. Kennedy, May 39 

Award, papal, to Capt R. A. O’Brien, May 35 

Award, Paul G. Hoffman, deadline, Jul, 29 

Award, St. Louis’ annual citizen, Mar. 37 

Awards, NSC Safety—IACP Supervision—Pedestrian, 
announced, Jul. 12 

Awards, safety for 3-wheelers to Cincinnati, Jan. 30 

Awards, traffic, for women, Apr. 21 


Babies, new-born, identification of by foot flexure creases, 


Oct. 4 
Badges for private detectives prohibited in New York, 
Nov. 27 


Baldwin, Wm. R., contact lenses, Aug. 29 

Baltimore’s canine corps (Leo T. Kelly), Jul. 4 

Bank robberies rise in 1958, Mar. 24 

Barbituates, chart of for identification, Jan. 30 

Baughman, U. E., cover photo, Feb. 1 

Baumann, Wm. H., Vermont, honored, May 23 

Beander, Dr. Gustav, visits IACP headquarters, Jun. 18 

Beat assignments (Gourley), Dec. 40 

Belts, auto safety, use of urged, Sept. 38 

Berg, Otto, use of the theodolite, Feb. 14 

Bermuda cruise offered conference delegates, Feb. 6 

Berry, Lewis E., civil defense, Nov. 29 

Betlach, Roy A., give new officers good start, Jul. 26 

Betlach, Roy A., minumum work loads for police, Nov. 59 

Blackinton V. H. & Co., introduces line, Feb. 38 

Blackinton, V. H. & Co., wins ad award, Feb. 35 

Blake, James W., identification of the new-born, Oct, 4 

Blind leaders (Edward J. Allen), Feb. 24 

Book review, prison exposures, Oct. 28 

Book review, six against crime (H. E. Neal) Mar. 28 

Book review, what does a policeman do? Mar. 28 

Boulder, Colo., 11th annual crime school, Sept, 29 

Boy Scouts annual meeting attended by President Alfred 
T. Smalley, May 34 
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Bracken, Msgr. L. H., role of the police chaplain, Nov. 49 Code of ethics adopted by Kentucky State Police, Jul, 27 
Braisted, John M., Jr., TV and the juvenile, Nov. 52 College courses in safety, directory of, Feb. 18 
Brannigan, F, L., training personnel to handle accidents College police in U. S. organized, Jul. 1¢ 

involving radioactive materials, Nov. 60 Color photos on ID cards in Rochester, Aug. 32 
Brannon, Bernard C., news and views, Jan. 26, Feb. 36, Colorado Springs, international police pistol champion- 

Mar. 36, Apr. 28, May 36, Jun. 28, Jul. 28, Aug. 39, ship meet, Aug. 10 

Sept. 36, Oct, 31, Dec. 47 Colt’s Fred Roff new president of, Feb. 18 
Breath test for intoxication upheld in Canada, Jan. 25 Colt’s police combat pistol match, Feb. 6, Mar. 30 
Breit, John M., OSI of Air Force, Dec. 14 Command personnel, principles of good leadership, Oct. 21 
Brick, Edward J., obituary, May 36 Contmerce Department reports proposed Federal author- 
Britain’s Royal Society for Prevention of Accidents, ity in highway safety to Congress, May 30 

Sept. 34 Commercialized prostitution, Jun, 19 
British consider governmental reparations for victims of Communications, FCC hearings on frequency allocations 

crime, Sept. 12 important to police (J. A. Lyddy), May 12 
British police system (Sir John Nott-Bower), Nov. 24 Communications, Florida Highway Patrol statewide net, 
British police system, overall review of, Mar. 4 Oct. 26 
Brown, R. I., Insurance Institute’s program, Dec. 30 Communications, Motorola develops private line handie- 
Brown, Theodore, assignment abroad, May 8 talkie, Jun. 31 
Brynn, Edward P., Eagle Scout honored, Mar. 24 Communications, report on radio and other develop 
Bundeskriminalamt, a visit to (Johann A. Adler), Mar. 12 ments (John A. Lyddy), Jan. 8 
Burnham, Brig. Gen Robert F., cover photo, Sept. 1 Communications, Virginia’s microwave radio and_ tele- 

printer circuit, Apr. 18 
Communism (Cleon W. Skousen), Novy. 37 

Caesar, men of (Col. C. C, Oldham), Apr. 22 Conference calendar, Jan. 33, Feb, 41, Mar. 39, Apr. 33, 
Caffrey, J. J., appointed sales manager for ADT, Jun. 27 May 41, Jun. 33, Jul. 32, Aug. 41, Sept. 41, Oct. 
Cahill, Thomas J., report of commitiee on crime preven- 33, Dec. 52 

tion, Noy. 45 Conference, IACP’s 66th annual, hotel information, Jul. 24 
Caldwell, Bernard R., cover photo, Jan. 1 —New York City awaits. Aug. 4 
Caldwell, Bernard R., heads Northwestern Traffic Insti- —official notice of, Jun. 5 

tute, Dee. 5 —plans reported, Jun. 24 
Caldwell, Bernard R., retires from California Highway —review of events and papers, Noy. 4 

Patrol, May 22 Congress considers bill to open Social Security records 
Caldwell, Bernard R., teaching troopers pursuit driving to trace deserting parents, Aug. 33 

tactics, May 26 Congress on Crime in 1960 by United Nations, Aug. 28 
California adopts new traffic laws, Dee. 29 Congress receives report proposing Federal authority in 
California bans midget vehicles from roadways, Sept. 10 highway safety, May 30 
California enforces new “turnout” law, Jul. 33 Connecticut State Police Association elects, Aug. 26 
California Highway Patrol, Crittenden heads, May 22 Connecticut State Police make study of one-car accidents, 
California Highway Patrol issues speed warning to ve- Mar. 25 

hicles with trailers, May 33 Constabulary force in Lancashire County, England, Aug. 

12 


California Highway Patrol, pursuit driving tactics train- te 
ing ay 26 Constitutional law enforcement (Quinn Tamm), Noy. 22 
ing, May s : = : : . 

Consultation interview, techniques for, Aug. 21 

Contact lenses, use of by police (Baldwin and Shick), 
Aug. 29 

Cooperation, interagency (W. H. Parker), Jul, 25 

Cooperation, military and civilian police in Amarillo, Tex 


California Highway Patrol reorganized, Dec. 28 

California, University of, accident investigation course 
scheduled, Mar. 39 

Callaghan, Thomas J., obituary, Jan. 33 


Canadian Police Chiefs’ Association meets, Jan. 18 as. Oct. 16 
Canada’s supreme court upholds breath test, Jan. 25 Court decision in Norway upholds strike ban, Jul. 22 
Canine corps in Baltimore (Leo T. Kelly), Jul. 4 Creighton Shirt Company, new office, Dec. 52 
Career in review, Marcus H. Miles, Aug. 38 Creighton Shirt Co.’s polyethylene bags carry printed 
Casualty insurance companies set up institute for safety warning, Aug. 41 

in D. C., Feb. 37 Crime analysis methods in Oakland (Edw. M. Toothman), 
Ceremonies for recruits are morale boosters (Roy A. Bet- Sept. 16 

lach), Jul. 26 Crime, organized, FBI conferences on, May 29 
Chaplain, role of in the police department (L. H. Bracken), Crime prevention, (C. W. Pfaffenberger), Dec. 37 


Noy. 49 Crime prevention report (Thos. J. Cahill), Noy. 48 


Charlotte, N. C., hires Jesse James, Jul. 31 Crime, roots of organized (Myles J. Ambrose), Novy. 51 
Check-off for PBA dues in New York City denied, Sept. 24 Crime school held at Boulder, Colo., Sept. 29 
Chevrolet fleet in Duval County, Fla., Apr. 29 Crime statistics for 1958 up, Sept. 8 

Chicago, IIL, municipal and park police consolidated, Feb. 6 
Childbirth, emergency procedures in, manual, Jan. 28 
Child is missing, a (Alice E. Clifford), Mar. 22 


Crime, UN schedules second congress on, Aug. 28 
Crime victims, reparations for (M. L. Harney), Sept. 12 
Criminal identification, New Orleans’ portable mug files, 


Cincinnati’s awards for 3-wheeler safety, Jan. 30 Sept. 37 

Citizen award in St, Louis to Mrs. Damron, Mar. 37 Criminal law conference at N. U., Dec. 6 

Civil defense, [ACP committee on, report, Nov. 46 Crisfield, Md., uses midget car for patrol, Jul. 22 

Civil defense (Lewis E. Berry), Nov. 29 Crittenden, B. M., California’s minimum recruit and train- 

Civil defense police advisory committee meets, May 25 ing standards, Nov. 61 

Civil guard of Eire, police system, Jul. 6 Crittenden, Bradford M., new head of California High- 

Clarke, Frederick, new president of AAMVA, Feb. 37 way Patrol, May 22 

Clifford, Lt. Alice E., a child is missing, Mar. 22 Crossings at Miami schools protected by lights, Sept. 32 

Clift, Raymond E., police training in smaller communities, Crowther, Richard F., joins Northwestern Institute, Jun. 
Sept. 26 32 
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Dade County Police Chiefs elect Demby, Jun. 18 

Damon, Norman, A long look ahead, Dec. 21 

Deaf peddlers, American Schools for Deaf deplore, Jan, 31 

Delaware State Police, use of police dogs, May 4 

Delinquency, effects of television on, Nov. 52 

Delinquency, juvenile, today’s picture of (Harry Knowles), 
Jun. 18 

Delinquency, youth studies center financed by Ford at 
University of Southern Calif., Sept. 14 

Demby, Ben, heads Dade County Police Chiefs, Jun. 18 

Denmark, the police of, Sept. 4 

Derrick, Major Charles D., interrogation by hypnosis, 
Mar. 26 

Detectives, private, prohibit wearing badges by, Nov. 27 

Detroit wins highest safety award, July. 14 

Detroit’s best traffic safety year, Sept. 39 

Deviates, psychoséxual, forum held, Feb. 28 

Directory, college safety courses, Feb. 18 

Directory, national TWX, available soon, Jul. 33 

Disciplinary interview, techniques for, Aug 23 

District attorney and the police (D. V. Sullivan), Nov. 51 

Divide and conquer (an editorial), Feb. 12 

Document examination, seminar, Dec. 38 

Dogs, Baltimore’s canine corps (Leo T. Kelly), Jul. 4 

Dogs, England to import and breed for police work, Sept. 
23 

Dogs, police use of a fad? Dec. 12 

Dogs, use of by Delaware State Police, May 4 

Donigan, Robert L. director of Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Aug. 17 ; 

Driver avalanche coming in 1970, Oct. 30 

Driver improvement awards to North Carolina, Jun. 25 

Driver point system adopted by Air Force, Jan. 28 

Driver poll shows approval of speed limits, Mar. 34 

Drivers, guilt complexes cause accidents, Sept. 33 

Drivers, professional, high in psycho-referrals, Sept. 28 

Driving tactics in pursuit emergencies, May 26 

Drugs, chart of for easy identification of, Jan. 30 

Drugs, joint effort to halt illegal sale of stimulants, 
Dec. 49 

Drunk driver test upheld in Canada, Jan. 25 

Drunk driver tests, sound films of (W. F, Johnson), Feb. 4 

Dullea, Charles W., letter re: General Penaat, Jun. 31 

Duval County, Fla., gets Chevrolet fleet, Apr. 29 


Eastman, Geo., report of committee on civil defense, Nov. 
16 

Eire, police system of, Jul. 6 

Emergency auxiliary police in Burbank (Rex R. Andrews), 
Feb. 20 

Emergency auxiliary police in Idaho, Mar. 34 

Emergency childbirth manual issued, Jan, 28 

Emergency rescue detail in Oklahoma Highway Patrol, 
Mar. 21 

Enforcement activities, minimum performance standards 
for, Nov. 59 

Enforcement, evaluation of on 
studied, Apr. 16 

Enforcement, selective, cuts crime in Oakland, Sept. 16 

Enforcement, selective, in Oklahoma, Mar. 33 

Engineering seminar at Northwestern, Jan. 30 

England and Wales, Police organization in (Col. T. E. 
St. Johnston), Jul. 16 

England, Lancashire County Constabulary (Col. T. E. 
St. Johnston), Aug. 12 

England’s safety council, Sept. 34 

England to import police dogs, Sept. 23 

Essex County Police Revolver League to hold third in- 
ternational pistol tournament, May 32 

Esso safety grant to IACP, Jun. 25 

Evaluation of enforcement activities by minimum work 
loads (Roy A. Betlach), Nov. 59 

Executive secretary, IACP, annual report, Dec. 43 


Wisconsin highways 
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Explorer scouts honored at breakfast, Mar. 24 
Expressway, longest toll-free in California, Apr. 24 


Fatal accidents, alcohol factor in, Mar. 35 
Federal authority in highway safety proposed in report to 
Congress, May 30 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, conference series on or- 
ganized crime, May 29 
Auto theft conference, 1960, Dec. 20 
—conference series well attended, Feb. 6 
—cooperative services increase, Jan, 18, Aug. 32 
—divide-and-conquer campaign against, Feb. 12 
— identification division in 35th year, Jun. 12 
National Academy, Chief Liu attends, Jun. 21 
—National Academy, 62nd class, Jan. 23 
—National Academy’s 64th class, Dec. 46 
—National Academy, 63rd session, May 31 
—National Academy, 64th session, Sept. 34 
—powers of extended by Congress, Dec. 6 
—reports rise in bank robberies, Mar. 24 
—story of told in motion picture, Sept. 22 
Tamm, Quinn, addresses conference, Nov. 22 
Federal Communications Commission hearings, Jan. §, 
May 12 
Federal Sign and Signal Corp., signs for Northeast Toll- 
way described, Mar. 24 
Feeley, John L., IACP sergeant-at-arms, cover photo, 
Apr. 1 
Fellowship, traffic, at Michigan State University, Apr. 27 
Fellowships, traffic engineering, Feb. 26 
Fewer employees—greater protection (J. A. Youell), 
Sept. 32 
Field Foundation grant for human relations study to 
Michigan State University, Jul. 23 
Field Service Division created by LACP, Jun. 6 
Field Service Division, IACP, offeres staff services 
(Woodson), Dec. 4 
Film records made of VIP visits in Los Angeles, Sept. 28 
Films, sound, of sobriety tests (Walter F. Johnson), Feb. 4 
Films, training, released by Police Science Productions, 
May 35 
Financial responsibility law in Miss., Feb. 12 
Finch, Alfred C. three-wheeler trend topsy turvy, Apr. 25 
Fingerprint filing by Riggio-Haussler system in New 
Jersey, May 10 
Finland’s representatives at IACP Conference, Nov. 30 
Finland, the police of, Aug. 5 
Firearms, carrying of on off-duty jobs by police ruled 
legal in Massachusetts, Oct. 29 
Firearms, illegal, amnesty in New York, Jul. 25 
Firearms problems, McCall's article on, Aug. 32 
Fleet safety contest, three-wheeler trend topsy turvy (A. 
C. Finch), Apr. 25 
Florida Highway Patrol graduates 31 recruits, Feb. 27 
Florida Highway Patrol, statewide communications sys- 
tem developed over years, Oct, 26 
Footprints, identification of by flexure creases in the new- 
born, Oct. 4 
Ford Foundation grant to youth studies center at Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Sept. 14 
Franklin, Paul, elected president of APCO, Oct. 27 
Freeway, signs for Northwest Tollway described, Mar. 24 
Freeway seminars scheduled for regions, Mar. 30 
Furman, David D., on the road to safety, Nov. 61 





Garda Siochana, police system of Eire, Jul. 6 

Gendarmerie, Vatican City, new chief named, Sept. 22 

Genesee Valley, N. Y., safety conference, Apr, 29 

German police system, Apr. 4 

Germany’s autobahn, safety for, Dec. 42 

Germany’s Bundeskriminalamt (Federal Crime Records 
Bureau), Mar. 12 
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Giant speedometer warns speeders on Illinois highways, 
Oct. 28 

Glory road for police (Carl Winters), Nov. 50 

Gourley, G. D., shift assignments, Dec. 40 

Graduation ceremonies boost recruit morale, Jul. 26 

Grady, J. Arthur, obituary, May 37 

Grant, [ACP Traffic Division from Esso, Jun. 25 

Grants, traffic safety announced by Kemper, Apr. 8 

Grants, community-human relations study to Michigan 
State University, July 23 

Grievance interview, techniques for, Aug. 18 

Guards at school crossings, Miami, eliminated by special 
engineering of traffic and lights, Sept. 32 

Guilt complex of drivers lead to accidents, Sept. 33 


Hagler, Lt. E. A., Idaho State Police auxiliary, Mar. 34 

Halpern, Dr. Milton, role of the medical examiner, Nov. 53 

Handie-talkie, private line, developed, Jun. 31 

Harding, Geo. E., comments on error, Dec. 26 

Harney, Malachi L., reparations for victims of crimes, 
Sept. 12 

Hearst, William Randolph, Jr., heads President’s Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety, Mar, 39 

Hegs!rom, Leo T., new deputy director of Oregon Depart- 
ment of Motor Vehicles, Mar. 37 

Hoffman award nominations deadline, Jul. 29 

Holidays, police ceremonies for observance, Jan. 31 

Holland, John C., uses midget patrol car in Crisfield, Md., 
Jul. 22 

Honolulu police, a salute to (Dan Katz), Aug. 36 

Honorary membership, IACP, new procedure, Feb. 39 

Hoover, J. Edgar, interfaith award to, Jun. 21 

Hoover, J, Edgar, 35th anniversary with FBI, cover photo, 
May 1 

Howard, John P. named head of police for University 
Circle, Cleveland, O., Apr. 21 

Human relations study, grant for to Michigan State 
University, Jul. 22 

Humor from Brookfield, Wisconsin, Jul. 31 

Hunt, Mrs. Cyril, receives citation from St. Paul’s chief 
of police, Nov. 37 

Hyde, R. K., retires from ADT Company, Jun. 27 

Hypnosis, confession by, in Leyra case, Jul. 31 

Hypnosis, interrogation by (Charles Derrick), Mar. 26 


[ACP awards, police supervision, Jul. 12 
IACP blasts proposed sevoter legislation, Apr. 31 
IACP committee, auto theft, report of, Nov. 50 
—civil defense advisory meets, May 25 
—civil defense, report of, Nov. 46 
—crime prevention, report of, Nov. 48 
international relations, Nov. 47 
—organized crime, report of, Nov. 40 
—public relations, report of, Nov. 47 
{ACP Conference, box score of attendance, Oct. 4 
—hotel information on, Jul. 24 
—Montreal gets 1961 meeting, Nov. 4 
—New York City awaits, Aug. 4 
New York City drafts plans, Jul. 24 
—New York City, review of, Nov. 4 
—official notice of, Jun. 5, Jul. 30, Aug. 4 
—resolutions adopted at, Nov. 62 
—Washingten, D. C., in 1905 and 1960, Dec. 25 
IACP Board of Officers meets in Washington, 1). C., Jan. 
24 
IACP Board of Officers merges Traffic and Field Serv- 
ice Divisions in Washington, D. C., Jun. 6 
IACP Executive Committee, annual meeting of in New 
York City, Nov. 12 
IACP field service division offers staff services (Wood- 
son), Dec. 4 
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CP field service division, special committee on, Jan. 24 
CP field service—traffic division located in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Aug. 17 

IACP headquarters activities, annual report (Leroy E. 
Wike), Jan. 20, Dee. 43 

ACP, honorary membership, new procedure, Feb. 39 

ACP life members approved, Dec. 46 

ACP merges Traffic Division with Field Service Division 
in Washington, D. C., Jun. 6 

IACP, new members posted, Feb. 38, Mar. 38, Apr. 30, 

May 38, Jun. 30, Jul. 30, Aug. 40, Sept. 38, Dec. 50 


1A 
IA 


— 


IACP new officers for 1959-60, Nov. 4 

IACP photo of “first members”, Apr. 26 

IACP praised for manual project, Jul. 31 

IACP President’s annual message, Nov. 16 

IACP State and Provincial Section, annual meeting, 


Nov. 55 
—annual report of (J. R. Smith), Nov. 55 
-Col. J. R. Smith named general chairman, May 22, 
Nov. 55 
—Col. Smith retires, Martz takes over, Dec. 27 
—regional meeting, Charleston, S. C., May 23 
—regional meeting, Sun Valley, Jun, 20 
—regional meeting, Witchita, Jun. 26 
IACP traffic committee, annual report, Noy. 54 
—meeting to be held, Mar. 22 
-meeting of in Evanston, IIL, Aug. 28 
—Rutter, J. D., named chairman of, Jun. 18 
IACP traffic division receives Esso grant, Jun. 25 
IACP training Division, proposal for international chap- 
ters of association, Jan, 4 
IACP uniform crime report as crime barometer, Sept. 8 
ICA presents vehicles to Manila police, Feb. 26 
Idaho State Police auxiliary (Lt. E. A. Hagler), Mar. 34 
Identification cards for police in color issued by Roches- 
ter, N. Y., Aug. 32 
Identification, new-born by foot flexure creases (James 
W. Blake), Oct. 4 
Identification, new fingerprint filing system in New Jer- 
sey State Police, May 10 
Identification, New Orleans’ portable mug files, Sept. 37 
Illinois State Highway Police use giant speedometer to 
deter speeders, Oct. 28 
Imports of starter pistols converted to dangerous weapons, 
curb on sought, Oct. 14 
Income tax credit, H.R.391, support urged, May 34 
Index ‘o crime, analysis methods in Oakland, Sept. 16 
Indiana State Police featured on radio programs of 
state, Feb. 10 
Indiana U. sponsors police combat pistol match, Feb. 6, 
Mar. 30 
Indiana University, document examination seminar at 
Dec. 38 
Inman, Richard W., named executive of Associated Re- 
search, Inc., Mar. 35 
Insane and alcoholic, handling of in U.S. studied by Dr. 
Gustav Beander of Sweden, Jun. 18 
In-service training (James L. Karns), Apr. 10 
Inspection sticker moved to left in Pennsylvania, Jan. 30 
Insurance Institute’s program, Dec. 30 
Institute, law enforcement, held by Louisiana U. Mar. 31 
Institute, for safety, established in D. C. by casualty in- 
surance companies, Feb. 37 
Instructor's guide for traffic accident investigation in wide 
use, Oct. 28 
Insurance institute for safety established by casualty in- 
surance, companies, Feb. 37 
Interagency cooperation (W. H. Parker), Jul. 25 
Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee releases ve- 
hicle safety-check winners, Sept. 23 
International Association of Chiefs of Police (See IACP) 
International City Managers Association publishes 1959 
Municipal Yearbook, Jun. 26 
International delegates at I[ACP Conference, Noy. 26 
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International juvenile officers association elects officers, 


Dec. 45 
International pistol championships, Colorado Springs, 
Aug. 10 


International pistol tournament, Essex County, May 32 

International pistol tournament, Hempstead, Jan. 27 

International police seminar (R. A. Snook), Jan. 4 

International radio conference (John A. Lyddy), Jan. 8 

International relations, IACP committee report on (Leon 
Lambert), Nov. 47 

International relations experiment in Amarillo (T. J. New- 
nam), Oct. 16 

Interrogation by hypnosis (Charles Derrick), Mar. 26 

Interstate highway rules issued in Vt., Dec. 28 

Interview boards include celebrities and educators in Los 
Angeles, Feb. 10 

Interviewing techniques (Jack E. Rytten), Aug. 18 

Intoxication tests, sound movies of (W. F. Johnson), Feb. 4 

Investigation, hypnosis an aid to (C. D. Derrick), Mar. 26 

Investigators, private, prohibited wearing badges in New 
York state, Nov. 27 

Ireland, police system of, Jul. 6 


James, Jesse, hired in Charlotte, N. C., Jul. 31 

Jarman, Col. Carey E., biography outline of, Aug. 30 

Jarman, Colonel Carey E., heads Maryland State Police, 
May 23 

Jarva, Fjalmar, commander in chief of police, Finland, 
Aug. 5 

Jenkins, Herbert T., committee report on public relations, 
Nov. 47 

Johnson, Edw. M., joins Northwestern Institute, Jun. 32 

Johnson, Howard O., police observance of holidays, Jan. 31 

Johnson, Mrs. Marguerite C., Dearborn, Mich., obituary, 
Mar. 38 

Johnson, Walter F., sound motion pictures of sobriety 
tests, Feb. 4 

Johnson, Wm. A., chairman of Protective Section, Ameri- 
can Railroads, cover photo, Oct. 1 

Jones, Sgt. Edw. W., North Carolina, authors police 
pursuit driving manual, Aug. 37 

Journalists, course for in crime reporting, Mar, 37 

Juvenile behavior, parents notified of in Massachusetts, 
Oct. 30 

Juvenile delinquency, today’s picture of (Harry Knowles), 
Jun. 14 

Juvenile officers’ association elects, Dec. 45 

Juveniles, effects of TV on, Nov. 52 

Juvenile study center, grant for at University of South- 
ern California, Sept. 14 


Karns, James L., heads Wisconsin MVD, Apr. 10, May 23 

Karns, James L., in-service training, Apr. 10 

Katz, Dan, a salute to the police of the 50th Capital, Aug. 
36 

Keep America Beautiful campaign reviewed, Jul. 27 

Keep America Beautiful, signs of progress, Aug. 11 

Kelly, Edward J., cover photo, Jun. | 

-——obituary for first executive secretary, Jun. 4 

Kelly, Haroid, named executive secretary of New Yerk 
State Association of Chiefs of Police, Mar. 32 

Kelly, t.eo T., Baltimore’s canine corps, Jul. 4 

Kemper Foundation announces grants, Apr. 8 

Kennedy, Stephen P., greetings to IACP Conference, 
Novy. 16 

Kennedy, Stephen P., named man-of-year by New York 
University’s School of Law, May 39 

Kennedy, Stephen P., New York City, denies PBA dues 
check-off, Sept. 24 

Kentucky colonel commissions to Philippine police of- 
ficials, May 37 
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Kentucky State Police adopt law enforcement code of 
ethics, Jul. 27 

Kinsie, Paul M., commercialized prostitution, Jun. 19 

Kirkman, H. N., Florida Highway Patrol statewide com- 
munications, Oct. 26 

Knowles, Harry, Today’s picture of juvenile delinquency, 
Jun. 14 

Korean police officials visit IACP, Mar. 32 

Kooken, Don L., obituary, Aug. 32 


Lancashire County Constabulary (England), Aug. 12 
Lancer, Col. Thos. F., named PM at Governor’s Island, 
Oct. 30 
Lane, Carol, traffic awards for women, Apr. 21 
Larson, Melvin, named director Wisconsin registration 
division, Jul. 27 
Law-Medicine Center, Western Reserve University, sched- 
ules course on mentally disabled and the law, 
Sept. 30 
Leadership, good (J. E. Rytten), Oct. 21 
Legislation, [ACP Committee on, asks assistance, Jul. 
32, Aug. 42 
Legislation, [ACP supports H.R.391, retired income credit 
proposal, May 34 
Legislation, legalizing use of motor scooters by under- 
age drivers, blasted, Apr. 31 
—new “turnout” law in California, Jul. 33 
—New York statute, illegal weapon amnesty, Jul. 25 
—New York statute, minimum training and certifica- 
tion standards for police, Jun. 8 
private detectives prohibited wearing badges in New 
York state, Nov. 27 
—Social Security records to trace deserting parents, 
Aug. 33 
—union membership for police, North Carolina statute 
prohibits, Aug. 31 
Leonard, Donald S., comments on Leyra case, Jul. 31 
Letters to editor, Jan. 31, Jun, 31 
Leyra case of confession by hypnosis, comments on, Jul. 31 
Licensed private detectives prohibited wearing badges 
in New York State, Nov. 27 
Life members of [ACP approved, Dec. 46 
Literature, lascivious (David H. Stephens), Jun. 10 
Literature, obscene, control of (Frank D. O’Connor), 
Nov. 44 
Literature, pornographic, floods Mass., Oct. 8 
Litterbug, exterminating the, Jul. 27 
Liu, Chief Dan S. C., attends FBI National Academy, 
Jun. 21 
Los Angeles records VIP tours on film, Sept. 28 
Los Angleles recruits interviewed by celebrities and edu- 
cators, Feb. 10 
Louisiana State University holds law enforcement insti- 
tute, Mar. 31 
Lyddy, John A., days of crisis for police radio, Jan. 8 
Lyddy, John A., recent developments in police communi- 
cations (FCC hearings), May 12 


Management training in state traffic course at New York 
University, Mar. 33 

Manhattan College holds arson forum, Dec. 38 

Manila police receive vehicles from ICA, Feb. 26 

Manual for police pursuit driving tactics, Aug. 37 

Manual project of [ACP praised, Jul, 31 

Marsh, Burton W., AAA, cover photo, Jul. 1 

Martz, Paul F., heads State Section, Dec. 27 

Maryland State Pistol and Revolver Championship 
Matches, Pennsylvania State Police win awards, 
Sept. 39 

Maryland State Police, biography of new head, Aug. 30 

Maryland State Police, Jarman to head, May 23 
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Massachusetts police seize flood of pornographic litera- 
ture, Oct. 8 

Massachusetts rules police may carry weapons while on 
off-duty jobs, Oct. 29 

Massachusetts State Police, barracks system used by, 
Dec. 29 

Massachusetts State Police notify parents of juvenile mis- 
behavior, Oct. 30 

McCall’s magazine features firearms problems article, 
Aug. 32 

McCartney, Frank G., new head Pennsylvania State Police, 
cover photo, Mar. 1 

McEnnis, L. J., joins staff of Insurance Institute for 
Highway Safety, Dec. 6 

Medical examiner, role of (Dr. Milton Halpern), Noy. 53 

Melchionne, Theresa M., role of policewomen, Noy. 44 

Memorial art gallery for Virginia State troopers, Aug. 34 

Memorial committee report, 1959, Dec. 39 

Memorial Day traffic plans for Ohio, Jun. 27 

Men of peace (R. A. Snook), Jan 4 

Mentally disabled and the law, course offered, Sept. 30 

Miami traffie lights eliminate school crossing guards, 
Sept. 32 

Michigan State University gets foundation grant for study 
of human relations, Jul. 23 

Michigan State University, police-community relations 
institute held, Jun, 22 

Michigan State University traffic fellowship, Apr. 27 

Microwave radio and teleprinter circuit for Virginia State 
Police, Apr. 18 

Midget vehicles banned from Wisconsin roadways, Sept. 10 

Midget vehicles, warning on in Virginia, Oct. 30 

Mileage of motor vehicles in 1957-58, Sept. 20 

Miles, Chief Marcus H., career in review, Aug. 38 

Military-civil police cooperation in Amarillo, Oct. 18 

Milwaukee police exhibit at airport, Jul. 24 

Milwaukee police observe Veteran’s Day, Jan. 18 

Minnesota Highway Patrol purchases third airplane, 
Sept. 31 

Minimum work loads for police (Roy A. Betlach), Nov. 59 

Mississippi Highway Patrol, award to, Dee. 12 

Mississippi Highway Patrol, new officers of, Fel; 35 

Mississippi Highway Patrol reduces accidents, May 29 

Missouri State Highway Patrol adds 100 new men to 
reach authorized strength, Oct. 28 

Montebello, Calif., silent-patrolman converts car into 
portable jail, Apr. 27 

Morris, Richard W., Geneva, N. Y., obituary, Mar. 38 

Motion picture record made of VIP visits in Los Angeles, 
Sept. 28 

Motion pictures, sound, of sobriety tests (W. F. Johnson), 
Feb. 4 

Motorcycle, 3-wheeler awards in Cincinnati, Jan. 30 

Motorcycles, three-wheeler trend topsy turvy (A. C. 
Finch), Apr. 25 

Motorola develops private line handie-talkie, Jun. 31 

Motor scooters, proposed bills to legalize use of by 
unlicensed youths blasted, Apr. 31 

Motor vehicle inspection sticker moved to left in Pennsyl- 
vania, Jan. 30 

Motor vehicle mileage figures for 1957-58, Sept. 20 

Motor vehicle registration figure for 1958, Sept. 37 

Motor vehicle registrations up in °58, Feb. 38 

Motor vehicles, Virginia issues warning on midgets, 
Oct. 30 

Municipal Yearbook, 1959, released, Jun. 26 

Munshower, Col. E. F., retires from Maryland State 
Police, May 23 





Naked communist (Cleon W. Skousen), Nov. 37 
Narcotics, chart of barbituates and amphetamines avail- 
able for identification, Jan. 30 
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National Association of University and College Traffic 
and Security Directors formed, Jul. 10 

National holidays, police observance of, Jan. 31 

National Press Photographers Association sponsors sem- 
inars for police, Feb. 8 

National Safety Council awards to Cincinnati for safe 
3-wheeler operations, Jan. 30 

National Safety Council safety awards, Jul. 12 

National Safety Council, staff appointments, May 20 

National TWX directory available soon, Jul. 33 

National vehicie safety-check winners, Sept. 23 

Navy personnel takes traffic course at Northwestern, 
Mar. 32 

New-born, identification of by foot flexure creases (James 
W. Blake), Oct. 4 

Nebraska public opinion poll on traffic safety, Apr. 26 

Negro policemen, New York City not to use exclusively 
in Harlem, Oct. 29 

Nepal, officials from visit IACP Conference, Nov. 24 

Netherlands, the police of, Dec. 7 

Newnam, Major '. J., inter-police relations experiment 
in Amarillo, Oct. 16 

New Jersey chiefs support reduced juvenile age limit, 
Jun, 14 

New Jersey State Police develop new fingerprint filing 
system (J. D. Rutter), May 10 

New Orleans uses portable mug files, Sept. 37 

New York City consolidates safety units in three boroughs 
for greater efficiency, Jul. 29 

New York City, IACP Conference plans develop, Jun. 24 

New York City maintains integrated police ferce, Oct. 29 

New York City, PBA dues check-off denied, Sept. 24 

New York City Police Academy, foreign students at, 
May 34 

New York City seeks curb on imports of starter pistols 
converted to illegal weapons, Oct. 14 

New York City’s tactical patrol, Dec. 24 

New York Institute of Criminology, foreign students en- 
roll, Mar. 34 

New York law provides minimum training and certifica- 
tion for police, Jun, 8 

New York Municipal Police Training Council organized, 


Nov. 14 
New York state amnesty period for illegal weapons, Jul. 
25 


New York state association gets new executive secre- 
tary, Mar. 32 
New York University, course in state traffic manage- 
ment, Mar. 33 
News and views by Bernard C. Brannon, Jan. 26, Feb. 36, 
Mar. 36, Apr. 28, May 36, Jun, 28, Jul. 28, Aug. 
39, Sept. 36, Oct. 31, Dec. 47 
North Carolina, driver improvement award to, Jun. 2: 
—Ed Scheidt heads uniform traffic law group, Apr. 25 
—police unions banned by new statute, Aug. 31 
North Carolina Highway Patrol buys airplane, Feb. 29 
Northwestern University combines Transportation Cen- 
ter and Traffic Institute, May 32 
Northwestern University, Traffic Division of IACP moved 
from, Jun. 5 
Northwestern University Traffic Institute, crime report- 
ing course, Mar. 37 
—Caldwell, B. R., named director of, Dec. 5 
—Donigan named director of, Aug. 17 
—engineering seminar at, Jan, 30 
—instructor’s guide in wide use, Oct. 28 
—Kemper course deadline, Apr. 33 
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—Kemper fellowships, Apr. 8 
—Navy course scheduled, Mar. 32 
—select nine-month course students, Sept. 25 
—staff members, new, Jun. 32 
—studies enforcement effort on Wisconsin highways, 
Apr. 16 
—template, new released, Jul. 23 
—TPA class graduates, Jun, 31 
Norway, police of, May 14 
Norway Supreme Court upholds ban on police strike, 
Jul. 22 
Nott-Bower, Sir John, British police system, Nov. 25 
Nuclear accident training program (F. L. Brannigan), 
Nov. 60 


Obituary—Brick, Edward J., May 36 
Callaghan, Thomas, Jan. 33 
Grady, J. Arthur, May 37 
Johnson, Mrs. Marguerite C 
Kooken, Don L., Aug. 32 
Morris Richard Mar. 38 
-'robst, John B., Mar. 38 


> 


O’Brien, Captain R. A., 


Mar, 38 


receives papal award, May 35 


Obscene and pornographic material (David H. Stephens) 
Jun. 10 

Obscene literature and pornography (Frank D. O’Connor), 
Nov. 44 


Obscene literature floods Massachusetts, Oct. 5 
O'Connor, Frank D., pornography and obscene literature, 
Nov. 44 
Ohio plans statewide for Memorial Day traffic, Jun. 27 
Ohio State Highway Patrol, Major Radcliffe named su- 
perintendent of, Sept. 34 
Oklahoma Highway Patrol, inaugurates rescue squad, 
Mar. 21 
-new warning ticket used by, Sept. 29 
—selective enforcement continued by, Mar. 33 
Oklahoma, University of, auto theft seminar, Jan. 30 
Oklahoma, University of, courses at, Dec. 20 
Oklahoma’s youth for safety foundation, Mar. 36 
Oldham, Colonel Chas. C., men of Caesar—but also of 
God, Apr. 22 
One-car accident study by Connecticut, Mar. 25 
Ontario province studies police college project, Jul. 31 
Oregon, Leo T. Hegstrom named deputy director of Motor 
Vehicle Department, Mar. 37 
Organization chart, Finland’s police, Aug. 6 
Organized crime and racketeering (A. J. Scotti), Nov. 39 
Organized crime, FBI conferences on, May 29 
Organized crime, IACP committee on reports, Nov. 41 
Organized crime, roots of (Myles J. Ambrose), Nov. 51 
OSI, U. S. Air Force (Breit), Dec. 14 


Parades and receptions for VIPs recorded on film in 
Los Angeles, Sept. 28 

Parents notified of juvenile misconduct by Massachusetts 
State Police, Oct. 30 

PBA dues, checkoff for denied in New York City, Sept. 24 

Patrol car, midget size, in Crisfield, Md., Jul. 22 

Parker, W. H., interagency cooperation, Jul, 25 

Pedestrian awards announced by AAA, Jul. 12 

Peddlers, deaf, deplored by American Schools for Deaf, 
Jan. 31 

Penaat, Brig. Gen. Edward F., cites police career of, Jun. 31 

Penaat, Brig. Gen. Edward F., cooperation in series of 
articles on European police, Mar. 10 

Pennsylvania places inspection sticker on lower left wind- 
shield, Jan. 30 

Pennsylvania State Police, McCartney new commissioner, 
cover photo, Mar. 1 

Pennsylvania State Police win awards at Sparrows Point 
pistol and revolver matches, Sept. 39 
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Performance minimums for police (Roy A. Betlach), 
Noy. 59 

Personnel, good leadership (J. E. Rytten), Oct. 21 

Personnel, minimum work loads (Roy A. Betlach), Nov. 59 

Personnel progress interviews, techniques (J. E. Rytten), 
Aug. 18 

Personnel, techniques for interviewing, Aug. 18 

Pfaffenberger, C. W., crime prevention, Dec. 37 

Philippine Ambassador Romulo addresses IACP Con- 
ference, Nov. 27 

Philippine police become Kentucky colonels, May 37 

Philippines, Manila gets vehicles from ICA, Feb. 26 

Philippines, officials from, at [ACP Conference, Nov. 51 

Apr. 26 

Piggins, Edward S., honored for safety effort, Jan. 25 


Photograph of [ACP “old-timers”, 


Pineapple juice? it was grapefruit!, Feb. 22 

Pistol championships, international police, to be in Colo- 
rado Springs, Aug. 10 

Pistol imports, curb on sought by New York City, Oct. 14 

ce combat, at Indiana U., Feb. 6, Mar. 30 


Pistol tournament, international, at Hempstead, Jan. 27 





Pistol match, po! 


Pistol tournament, third international, by Essex County 
Police Revolver League, May 32 

Point’ system for drivers adopted by Air Force, Jan. 28 

Point system, uniform and effective predicted, Sept. 20 

Police college for Ontario studied, Jul. 31 

Police combat pistol matches, Feb. 6, Mar. 30 

Police-community relations, stereotypes and rumors, Jun. 
22 

Police, minimum standards for training and certifica- 
tion of in New York state, Jun. 8 


Police observance of national holidays, Jan. 31 
Police organization in England and Wales (Col. T. E. 
St. Johnston), Jul. 16 
Police science course at Seton Hall University, Oct. 30 
Police Science Productions releases training films, May %5 
Police seminar in Puerto Rico, May 20 
Police strike ban upheld in Norway by Supreme Court, 
Jul. 22 
Police systems described 
—Denmark, Sept. 4 
—Eire, Jul. 6 
—England and Wales, Jul. 16 
—Finland, Aug. 5 
—Germany, Apr. 4 
Lancashire County, Aug. 12 
—Netherlands, Dec. 7 
—Norway, May 14 
—Sweden, Oct. 10 


British, Mar. 4, Jul. 16, Nov. 24 


Police training council established by New York state, 
Jun. 8 

Police training in smaller communities (R. E. Clift), 
Sept. 26 


Police unions banned in North Carolina by state statute, 
Aug. 31 


Policewoman and crime (Frank A. Sweeney), Jan. 28 

Policewomen from Australia visit the U. S., Jun. 29 

Policewomen, handling of lost children (Alice E. Clif- 
ford), Mar. 22 

Policewomen, role of (Theresa M. Melchionne), Noy. 44 

Poll public opinion on traffic safety in Nebraska, Apr. 26 

Poll shows drivers approve speed limits, Mar. 34 

Polyethylene bags carry warning, Aug. 41 

Polygraph, American Bar committee on criminal law re- 
ports on, Feb. 34 
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Polygraph examiners, standards set, Dec. 49 
Pornographic and obscene material (David H. Stephens), 
Jun, 10 
Pornographic materials flood Massachusetts, Oct. 8 
Pornography and obscene literature (Frank D. O’Conner), 
Noy. 44 
Portable mug file in New Orleans, Sept. 37 
Positions open—science instructor, Jan. 33; 
—chief of police, Bloomington, IIL, Aug. 41 
—chemist, Phoenix, Ariz., Aug. 41 
—chief of police, Madison, Wis., Aug. 41 
—executive secretary, May 39 
-immigration patrol inspectors, May 39 
—juvenile control coordinator, Dec. 52 
—recruits, Tucson, Ariz., May 39 
Positions wanted, Mar. 39, Apr. 38, Jun. 31, Aug. 41 
Post Office Department asks cooperation in control of 
obscene and pornographic material, Jun. 10 
President’s Committee for Traffic Safety, Hearst to head, 
Mar. 39 
Press photographers sponsor police seminars, Feb. 8 
Press relations, photographers’ organization sponsors 
series of police seminars, Feb. 8 
Prison exposures, a book review, Oct. 28 
Prisoners, transporting, silent-patrolman makes portable 
jail of patrol car, Apr. 27 
Prisoners, using seat belts in transporting, Apr. 8 
Private detectives, prohibit wearing of badges by in New 
York, Nov. 27 
Probst, John B. obituary, Mar. 38 
Proetz, Wm. F., St. Paul, gives citation to New York 
policewoman, Nov. 37 
Professional drivers high in psycho-referrals, Sept. 28 
Professional standards in New York by state statute, 
Jun. 8& 
Prostitution, commercialized, Jun. 19 
Psychiatric disorders of drivers studied, Sept. 28 
Psycho-referrals, professional drivers one-fifth of, Sept. 2s 
Psychosexual deviation forum, Feb. 28 
Public relations, IACP committee report on (Herbert T 
Jenkins), Novy. 47 
Puerto Rico arranges police seminar, May 20 
Purdue University, arson seminar, Feb. 10 
Pursuit, Dan G., deputy director of youth studies center 
at University of Southern California, Sept. 14 
Pursuit driving, manual published on, Aug. 37 
Pursuit driving tactics taught in California, May 26 


Racial minorities, Puerto Rico’s police seminar, May 20 

Racketeering and organized crime (A. J. Scotti), Nov. 39 

Radcliffe, Major Scott B., heads Ohio Highway Patrol, 
Sept. 34 

Radio, developments reported (John A. Lyddy), Jan. 8 

Radio frequency allocations, FCC hearings on important 
to police (John A. Lyddy), May 12 

Radio, microwave, and teleprinter circuit for Virginia 
State Police, Apr. 18 

Radio, statewide net, developed by Florida Highway VPa- 
trol (H. N. Kirkman), Oct. 26 

Radioactive materials involved in accidents, training per- 
sonnel for (F. L. Brannigan), Nov. 60 

Railroad Protective Section elects officers, Jan. 26 

Recruit and training standards set by law in California 
(B. M. Crittenden), Nov. 61 

Recruit school addressed by Colonel Oldham in Louisville, 
Ky., Apr. 22 

Recruiting, celebrities interview new recruits in Los An- 

geles, Feb. 10 

Recruits graduate to good start in Washington State 
Patrol, Jul. 26 

Recruits, Missouri State Highway Patrol adds 100, Oct. 28 

Regional chairmen of LACP State Section, May 22 
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Regional meeting, State and Provincial Section in Sun 
Valley, Jun. 20 

Regional meeting, State and Provincial Section, in Wichita, 
Jun. 26 

Registration, motor vehicles, higher in 1958, Sept. 37 

Registration, motor vehicles in U. S., Feb. 38 

Reparations for the victims of crime (M. L. 
Sept. 12 

Reporters training in crime reporting, Mar. 37 

Requiem for a police officer, Sept. 39 

Rescue and special detail of Oklahoma Highway Patrol 
starts operations, Mar. 21 

Resolutions adopted at IACP Conference, Novy. 62 

Retired income credit, H.R. 391, support of urged, May 34 

Rhode Island State Police, Walter Stone heads, May 23 

Riggio-Haussler system of filing fingerprints developed 
by New Jersey State Police, May 10 

Roach, Wm. J., elected president, Connecticut State 
Police association, Aug. 27 

Robbery of banks, incidence increases, Mar. 24 

Rochester, N. Y., issues police ID cards in color, Aug. 32 

Rockefeller, Governor Nelson <A., addresses [ACP Con- 
ference, Noy. 14 

Roff, Fred, elected president of Colt’s, Feb. 15 

Role of police chaplain (L. H. Bracken), Nov. 49 

Romulo, Hon. Carlos P., message from the East, Nov. 27 

Royal Society for Prevention of Accidcnts in Great 
Britain, Sept. 34 

Rules and regulations project of IACP praised, Jul. 31 

Russia, law enforcement and judicial developments in 
(Robert Amory), Noy. 28 

Rutter, Col. Jos. D., heads [ACP Traffic Committee, Jun 
18 

Rytten, Jack E., good leadership, Oct. 21 

Rytten, Jack E., interviewing techniques, Aug. 18 
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Safety, alcohol-traffic relationship studied, Jun. 23 

Safety awards announced, Jul. 12 

Safety awards for Cincinnati’s 3-wheelers, Jan. 30 

Safety-check winners announced, Sept. 2° 

Safety conference, Genesee Valley, N. Y., Apr. 29 

Safety Council-in Great Britain, Sept. 34 

Safety, Federal authority in proposed to Congress, May 

Safety, guilty drivers cause accidents, Sept. 33 

Safety, Nebraska public opinion poll on, Apr. 26 

Safety, on the road to (David D. Furman), Novy. 61 

Safety patrols enjoy statewide congress in Wisconsin, 
Jun. 27 

Safety units consolidated in New York City, Jul. 29 

Safety, youth foundation for in Okla., Mar. 36 

Saint (See St.) 

Scheidt, Edward, North Carolina, heads uniform traffic 
laws committee, Apr. 25 

School crossing guards eliminated by specially engineer 
ed traffic lights, Sept. 32 

Scooters, proposed bills to legalize use by under-age 
youths blasted, Apr. 31 

Seat belts, new use for in transporting prisoners, Apr. 5 

Seat belts, three groups urge use of, Sept. 38 

Selective crime enforcement in Oakland, Sept. 16 

Seton Hall University has police science course, Oct. 30 

Sheehan, Col. John T., retires from Rhode Island State 
Police, May 23 

Shick, Charles R., contact lenses, Aug. 29 

Shield converts car into portable jail, Apr. 27 

Shields issued U.S. Air Force Felice, Sept. 31 

Shifts, assignments to (Gourley), Dec. 40 

Signs, directional for tollway, Mar. 24 

“Silent patrolman” converts car into portable jail, Apr. 26 

Silver, Edward S., legalized wiretapping is necessary, 
Feb. 30 ' 
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Silver, Edward S., wiretapping, Nov. 38 

Six against crime, book review, Mar. 28 

Small cars called more dangerous, Aug. 35 

Smalley, President Alfred T. annual message of, Nov. 16 
attends Scout function, May 34 

—attends seminar for police in Puerto Rico, May 20 
—congratulates new president, Nov. 1 

—reccives Esso safety grant, Jun. 25 





Smith, Colonel James R., annual report of IACP State 
and Provincial Section, Nov. 55 
appointed general chairman, May 22 
—re-elected general chairman, Nov. 5 
Smith, Hiram M., Jr., 
troopers, Aug. 34 


Smith, Ronald D., joins Northwestern Institute, Jun. 32 


oD] 


Memorial Gallery for Virginia 


Snook, Colonel Russell A., Men of peace, Jan. 4 

Social Security records open to trace deserting parents, 

legislation proposed, Aug. 35 

Dakota 

Southern Methodist University, Southwestern law enforce- 
ment institute announced, Jun. 25 


South Motor Patrol, new head, Dec. 28 


Southern Police Instituie’s deadlines, Sept. 34 
Southern Police Institute, seminar on state police, Mar. 41 
Southwestern auto theft investigation seminar, Jan. 30 
Southwestern law enforcement institute at Dallas, Jun. 25 
Southwestern Texas Legal Foundation, seminar in public 
relations, Mar. 10 
Spanish, New York City police learn, Dec. 20 
Sparrows Point matches, Pennsylvania State Police win 
awards, Sept. 39 
Sparrows Po'nt, Md., chief’s career, Aug. 38 
Speed limits, driver poll shows approval of, Mar. 34 
Speeders, warning to by giant speedometer used by IIli- 
nois State Highway Police, Oct. 28 
Speedometer, giant, used to deter speeders, Oct. 28 
St. Johnston, Col., T. E., Lancashire County Constabulary, 
Aug. 12 
St. Johnston, Col. T. E., police organization in England 
and Wales, Jul. 16 
St. Lou's annual citizen award, Mar. 37 
St. Louis establishes accident unit, Sept. 22 
St. Paul chief gives citation of merit to New York police- 
woman, Novy. 37 
Standards for polygraph examiners, Dec. 49 
Standards for training and recruits set by law in Cali- 
fornia (B. M. Crittenden), Nov. 61 
State and Provincial Safety Coordinators, Association 
of, elects, Dec. 6 
State and Provincial Section, [ACP—annual 
general chairman, Nov. 55 
—Col. Smith appointed general chairman, May 22 
—Col. Smith elected general chairman, Noy. 55 
—officers of for 1959-60, Nov. 57 
—regional chairman for 1960, Dec. 27 
—regional meeting, Charleston, S. C., May 23 
regional meeting, Sun Valley, sun. 20 
—regional meeting, Wichita, Jun. 26 
—regions reduced to four, Dec. 28 
Smith retires, Martz takes over, Dec. 27 
State on at Southern Police 


report of 


police, seminar Institute, 
Mar. 41 

State traffic management course at New York University, 
Mar. 33 

Stephens, David H., obscene and pornographic material, 
Jun. 10 

Sterotypes and rumors, police-community relations, Jun 22 


Strike, police, Norway Court upholds ban on, Jul. 22 
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Trailers 


district attorney and the police, Nov. 51 
principles of good leadership for, 


Sullivan, D. V., 
Supervising officer, 
Oct. 21 

Supervision awards, IACP, announced, Jul. 12 

Survey predicts uniform point system, Sept. 20 
Sweden, the police of, Oct. 10 

Sweden’s Dr. Beander visits U. S., Jun 18 

Sweeney, Frank A., policewoman and crime, Jan. 28 
Sweeney, Frank A., report of auto theft conimittee, Nov. 50 
Tamm, Quinn, Constitutional law enforcement, Nov. 22 
Teamwork in law enforcement, Nov. °5 


Techniques for interviewing personnel (J. E. Rytten), 
Aug. 18 

Telephone numbers for police and fire, universal. proposed, 
Jan. 31 


Teleprinter-microwave radio system in Virginia, Apr. 18 
Teletypewriter service, developments in, Jan. 8 
Television and the juvenile (J. M. Braisted, Jr.), Nov. 52 
Template, new, announced by Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute, Jul. 23 
Termination interview, techniques for Aug. 26 
Thai police enroll at New York Institute of Criminology, 
Mar. 34 
Theodolite, use of in traffic accidents (Otto Berg), Feb. 14 
Three-wheeler trend topsy turvey (A. C. Finch), Apr. 25 
Ticket, warning, new form in Okiahoma, Sept. 29 
Tie. clip-on type protection to officers, Jan. 24 
Toll-free expressway, longest in California, Apr. 24 
Toothman, Edward M., Crime analysis in Oakland, Sept. 16 
Tournament, international police pistol championships at 
Colorado Springs, Aug. 10 
Trace deserting parents by Social Security records, bill 
proposes, Aug. 33 
Traffic, a long look ahead (Damon), Dec. 21 
Traffic—accident investigation, instructor’s guide to, Oct. 
28 
—accident investigation, use of 
Berg), Feb. 14 
—alochol relationships in studied, Jun. 23 
—California’s new “turnout” law, Jul. 33 
engineering fellowships at Yale, Feb. 26 
—fellowship at Michigan State, Apr. 27 
—long-range view of (Ray Ashworth), Nov. 61 
—new avalanche of drivers, Oct. 30 
—plans statewide for Memorial Day, Jun. 27 
—press relations seminars, Feb. 8 
resolutions adopted at IACP Conference, Nov. 62 
—safety, President’s committee on, headed by Hearst, 
Mar. 39 
—safety broadcasts in Indiana, Feb. 10 
—selective enforcement in Oklahoma, Mar. 33 
—small cars more dangerous in, Aug. 35 
St. Louis establishes accident unit, Sept. 22 
supervision training, Little Rock, Mar. 39 
—warning ticket, new in Oklahoma, Sept. 29 
Traffic Committee, LACP, annual report, Nov. 54 
meeting of in Evanston, Ill, Mar. 22, Aug. 28 
—Rutter named new chairman of, Jun. 18 
Traffic Division, [ACP—annual report of, Nov. 54 
—merged with Field Service Division in Washington, 
D. C., Jun. 6, Aug. 17 
Traffic (nstitute and Transportation Center at North- 
western to be combined, May 32 
Traffic toll estimated for 1959, Sept. 30 
Traffic toll, NSC statistics, Jan. 23, Feb. 41, Mar. 41, 
Apr. 33, May 41, Jun. 33, Jul. 33, Sept. 41, Oct. 33 
Trailers, California enforces speed limit on vehicles tow- 
ing, May 33 
accident investigation course at 
California, Mar. 39 
—annual crime school in Boulder, Sept. 29 
—calendar, Jan. 32, Feb. 40, Mar. 40, Apr. 32, May 40, 
Jun. 32, Jul. 32, Aug. 42, Sept. 40, Oct. 32, Dec. 48 


theodolite in (Otto 
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—California’s minimum recruit and training standards 
(B. M. Crittenden), Nov. 61 

—deadline for Kemper course at NU, Apr. 33 

—films, series by Police Science Productions, May 34 
freeway seminars scheduled, Mar. 30 

—-in-service (James L. Karns), Apr. 10 

—institute on police-community relations, Jun. 22 

—journalists for crime reporting, Mar. 37 

—let’s not have blind leaders, Feb. 26 
Louisiana University law enforcement institute, Mar. 


-minimum standards for in New York, Jun.8 
—New York City holds institute for foreign police 
officials, May 34 
—persennel to handle radioactive materials involved 
in accidents, Nov. 60 
—police-and-public seminar, Southwestern Legal Foun- 
dation, Mar. 10 
—police college for Ontario, Jul. 31 
-police science course at Seton Hall, Oct. 30 
—police seminar in Puerto Rico, May 20 
—prevention-by-action course for Navy, Mar. 32 
—pursuit driving tactics, May 26 
—sessions at IACP Conference, Nov. 12 
smaller communities’ program, Sept. 26 
—Southern Police Institute seminar, Mar. 41 
—Southwestern Law Enforcement Institute, Jun. 25 
—state traffic management, Mar. 33 
—traffic supervision, Little Rock, Mar. 39 
Union County Police Academy, Sept. 31 
Tranquilizers, California law on, Dec. 28 
Transporting prisoners, silent-patrolman converts car 
into portable jail, Apr. 27 
Transporting prisoners. use of seat belt in, Apr. 8 
Transportation Center and Traffic Institute at North- 
western to be combined, May 32 
“Turnout” law in California adopted, Jul. 33 
TWX directory available soon, Jul. 33 


Uniform crime reports released for 1958, Sept. 8 

Uniform (traffic law group headed by Edw. Scheidt, Apr. 
25 

Union County (N. J.) training academy at Union Junior 
College this year, Sept. 31 

Union Junior College houses Union County Police Acad- 
emy, Sept. 31 

Union membership for police banned in North Carolina 
by state statute, Aug. 31 

Union, _ Police, Norway Supreme Court upholds strike 
ban, Jul. 22 

Unionization and city employees (Western City), Aug. 40 

United Nations, second congress on crime in 1960, Aug. 28 

United States Air Force, experiment in inter-police re- 
lations in Amarillo, Oct. 16 

United States Air Force police get badges, Sept. 34 

Universal police-fire emergency numbers, Jan. 31 

University and college police organize, Jul. 10 

University Circle police head in Cleveland, Apr. 21 


~ 


Iniversity of Oklahoma, auto theft seminar, Jan. 30 


-_ 


Iniversity of Southern California gets Ford grant foi 
youth studies center, Sept. 14 

ISAREUR series on police systems—British, Mar. 4 

—Denmark, Sept. 4 

Eire’s Garda Siochana, Jul. 6 

—Finland, Aug. 5 
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-Germany, Apr. 4 
—Netherlands, Dec. 7 
—Norway, May 14 
—Sweden, Oct. 10 

Utah Peace Officers’ Association to meet, May 40 


Vatican City names new chief of Pontifical Gendarmerie 
Sept. 22 

Vehicle safety check winners anno.inced, Sept. 23 

Vehicles, midget, banned from Wisconsin roadways, Set t 
10 

Vehicles, registration figures for 1958, Sept. 37 

Veteran's Day observed by Milwaukee police, Jan. 18 

Victims of crime, reparations for? (M. L. Harney). Sept 
12 

Vietnam police enroll at New York Institute of Crimino 
logy, Mar. 34 

Virginia State Police, memorial art gallery for, Aug. 

Virginia State Police, microwave radio and _ teleprinte 
circuit used by, Apr. 18 

Virginia, warning on midget autos, Oct. 30 


24 
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Wales, police organization in (Col. T. E. St. Johnston), 
Jul. 16 

Warning ticket, new, for Oklahoma Patrol, Sept. 

Washington State Patrol gets new officers off to good 
start (Roy A. Betlach), Jul. 26 

Washington State Patrol, minimum work loads for de- 
fined (Roy A. Betlach), Nov. 59 

Weapon amnesty in New York, Jul. 25 

Weapons, carrying of by police on off-duty jobs ruled 
legal in Massachusetts, Oct. 29 

Weapons, converting imported starter pistols to dan 
gerous, Oct. 14 

Western Reserve University, course on mentally dis- 
abled and the law, Sept. 30 

White House Conference on Youth, 1960, Mar. 39 

Wike, Leroy E., annual report on [ACP Headquarters 
activities, Jan. 20 

Wike, Leroy E., annual report, Dec. 43 

Wike, Leroy E., host to Korean visitors, Mar. 32 

Winters, Rev. Carl, the police glory road, Noy. 50 

Wiretapping (Edward S. Silver), Nov. 58 

Wiretapping, legalized, is necessary (E. S. Silver), Feb. 30 

Wisconsin bans midget vehicles from roadways, Sept. 10 

Wisconsin Congress of School Safety Patrols heid, Jun. 27 

Wisconsin highways, Northwestern studies enforcement 
effects on, Aur. 16 

Wisconsin, Melvin Larson director of registration, Jul. 27 

Wisconsin Motor Vehicle Department statistics on new 
of, Apr. 10, May 23 

Wisconsin Motor Vehicles Department statistics on new 
drivers, Jun. 33 

Wisconsin warns hunters of traffic, Dec. 39 

Wolcott, Wm. A., letter to editor on humor in Brookfield 
traffic case, Jul. 31 

Women, traffic awards for, Apr. 21 

Woodson, Col. Charles W., Jr., elected president of IACP, ! 
cover photo, Nov. 1 

Work loads for police (Roy A. Betlach), Nov. 59 

Wright, Karl F., elected president of Protective Section, 
American Railroads Association, Jun. 26 
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Yale holds summer school of alcohol studies, Mar.37 

Yale offers traffic engineering fellowships, Feb. 26 

York, Orrell A., named executive director of New York 
State Police Training Council, Jun. 8 

Youell, J. A., fewer employees, greater protection, Sept. 

Youth for safety foundation in Oklahoma, Mar. 36 

Youth studies center at University of Southern California, 
grant to, Sept. 14 

Youth, White House Conference on, 1960, Mar. 39 
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FEDERAL GRENADES 


THE ““WORK HORSES” OF THE TEAR GAS ARSENAL 


ti a Orr ,——~ 
4 “Ves : 4 — ‘\\ 
ee | When the use of long-range equipment is not required, : 
grenades offer the cheapest and most practical method 


of producing a heavy tear-gas concentration over a 





| large area. Federal Grenades offer many advantages 
| not obtainable in any competitive grenades. They con- 
| tain more real tear gas (CN) — up to 5 times as much. 
They are loaded with solid gas — no vials to break o1 
liquid to spill. They produce VISIBLE clouds so that you 
can see the gas cloud and operate with an accurate 
knowledge of its location and direction of travel. Fed 
eral Grenades are the choice of departments from coast- 
to-coast and in foreign countries throughout the world 
You too can have the world's finest tear-gas grenades 








, , They cost no more than inferior competitive equipment = 
FEDERAL No. 112 FEDERAL No. 115 
SPEDEHEAT GRENADE TRIPLE CHASER GRENADE 
Emits visible gas continuously through vents Used in the more violent type of riots, this 
in the top, sides and bottom for 25 - 35 grenade separates into 3 bouncing, gas- 
seconds, enabling a small force to produce a emitting sections. Weighs a pound less than 


heavy sustained concentration. This grenade 
produces up to 5 times as much actual tear- 
gas (CN) as competitive grenades. 


Price: $11.90 each - Quantity Discount Price: $14.50 each - Quantity Discount 


competitive “jumping grenades’ and con- 
tains over twice as much real tear gas (CN). 
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THE FEDERAL CONICAL BATON 


CATALOGUE No. 1234 


This 9¥2"' polyethylene cone converts your flashlight into a brilliantly illuminated red traffic baton 
in less than ten seconds. No tools are required. There are no loose parts to lose or handle. Fits all 
round-head flashlights 1-13/16" to 2-1/8" in diameter. This cone is unbreakable—you can even 
step on it without doing any damage, The stainless steel clamp will last a lifetime. 
Price: $2.00 each. 
$3.50 each with 2-cell flashlight and batteries. 
$4.10 each with 3-cell flashlight and batteries. 
Discount on orders for 12 or more. 
Also available in white and amber. 


SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 








HANDSOME 
MINIATURE 
OR REGULATION 
SIZE BADGES 


HERE’S THE BIGGEST 
SELECTION OF BADGE 
STYLES AVAILABLE... 


Over 800 outstanding styles . . . that’s the Blackinton selection. 
Combined with unmatched manufacturing skill, variety highlights 
America’s most successful badge line. 

All Blackinton badges are available in a selection of handsome 
long-lasting finishes: Sterling Silver, Gold Filled, Solid Gold, Gold 
Plate, Nickel Plate and Rhodium. Most badges are also available 
in exclusive Hi-Glo and Hi-Light. 


For complete information on all Blackinton Badges contact your 
local uniform equipment supplier. 
SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


SEE YOUR BLACKINTON 


BLACKINTON DEALER YOUR BEST BADGE BUY 











V. H. BLACKINTON & CO., INC.— ATTLEBORO, FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 
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